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Reviving Animation 


etween now and Christmas, movie audiences will be treated to five 

brand new full-length animated movies plus a new 20-minute featur- 

ette from Walt Disney. The subject matter in three of the five involves 

anthropromorphic animals while the other two bring us humans from 
the late 1800s and tomorrow. 

The production of such films as Secret of М/МН, Тһе Last Unicorn, Rock and 
Rule, Plague Dogs, Twice Upon a Time and Heidi's Song shows us that people 
are still interested in animation despite limiting technology and lack of major 
studio interest. Times are changing, though, and now it appears that animated 
movies are becoming cheaper to produce than most features. 

Since we have so much coming from so many people, it's safe to say that 
variety will be the operative word this season. We find it a refreshing change 
and hopefully a permanent one. In the past, new animation came either from 
Disney or Ralph Bakshi, or from independents like Sally Kruikshank. Now with 
Hanna Barbera, Nelvana and Don Bluth producing, we will all benefit as a 
result. 

With luck, all this activity will employ many of the animators who lost jobs as 
a result of Filmation's failure to sell more than one new series to the networks 
for Saturday morning. It also may create a competitive atmosphere and thus 
improve the level of animation. After the disappointments of both American 
Pop and Heavy Metal last year, and the continuing decline of Saturday morn- 
ing television, we need a recommitment to superior animation. From what 
we've seen of both М/МН and R&R (as we write this іп May), it's clear that at 
least a few people are making that commitment. 

Unfortunately, this situation seems limited to the movie theaters. The TV 
networks don't seem interested in paying enough money for quality animation 
for their Saturday schedules, so we're forced to suffer through limited anima- 
tion, unretouched xeroxed backgrounds, and shoddy work being done over- 
seas. While Marvel's Spider-Man and his Amazing Friends arguably has the 
best animation on TV today, it's still a far cry from the best of Warner Bros., 
Walter Lantz and MGM. 

With slipping ratings and declining audiences, the networks may be forced 
to pay for better quality programming or they will irreplaceably lose the young 
watchers to home video games, cable programming or even good books. The 
decline is on and the end is rapidly approaching, but will the networks react in 
time? Probably not. 


Ever wonder why editors sound harried and half-crazed? Perfect example 
happened the other day: | sat down with Rita Eisenstein to place some ads for 
this issue and discovered more ads than pages allotted so it came down to one 
of those decisions that keep one up at night—what gets dropped? Flipping 
through the issue should tell you that our long-awaited Crusader Rabbit story 
got bumped. | apologize to both Fred Patten and the general audience. You 
have my word it will be here next time. 


With summer here, there is an unusually high number of things to choose on 
the entertainment front. As usual there are the blockbuster movies to thrill and 
delight even the most jaded audiences—and of course there are the annual 
conventions in New York, Chicago and San Diego. Even Marvel and DC are in 
the act with annuals and specials galore. But also available this summer will be 
the first issues of almost a dozen new small press projects. We've reported on 
many of them in previous issues or this issue's news section. We can't encour- 
age you enough to travel to a nearby convention or comics shop to sample 
these wares. 

We're not saying they're all for you but surely, something will strike your 
fancy. It's a rich time to be a comics collector—all you have to do is open your 
eyes and try something new. Happy reading! 

4 —Robert Greenberger 


NEW PORTFOLIO RELEASES 


Midnight Gods—John Pound. A 
truly deluxe oversize portfolio. In- 
spired fantasy paintings rendered 
in the painstaking Pound manner. 
Collector's item. Six large plates, 
folder, signed, numbered, limited 
to 1200 copies. August/Septem- 
ber. $35.00 


Unicorns И 
top SFlfantasy illustrator on a de- 
lightful tour-de-force. Six elabo- 
rate, subtly watercolored plates 
in an illustrated folder. Signed, 
numbered edition of 2000. Short 
supply, June $20.00 


The Drawings of Jeff Jones. 
Lavish, boxed portfolio of pencil 
drawings. Oversize plates on ex 
pensive stock in deluxe package. 
Ten exquisite plates, signed and 
numbered edition of only 750 
copies. Now available. — $50.00 


d 


Stormbringer (The World of El- 
ric)—Frank Brunner. These full. 
color paintings are the high-water 
mark of a distinguished fantasy 
art career. Six plates and a full 
color folder, 9/2 " x 12/2". Signed, 
numbered edition of 2000. Mylar 
snug. $20.00 


à 
a 


Fantasy Serenade—Chris Miller. 
New discovery! Beautiful, detailed 
pencil drawings open a world in 
which music is magic and wizards 
call the tune. Six black-and-white 
plates plus folder. Limited to only 
750 copies, very short supply, de- 
lightful and a prime investment. 

$12.00 


PLEASE SEND ME: 


CElfquest Ш (deluxe)—$25.00 

(Stormbringer—$20.00 
Cholly Б Flytrap—$ 17.50 

(Rowena Morrill—$20.00 
Gods & Goddesses— $20.00 


Gods & Goddesses—Greg Hil 
debrandt. A superb, lush, full-col 
or portfolio. Six paintings depict 
the power and striking beauty of 
the deities of myth. Signed, num 
bered edition of 2000. Full-color 
folder, 9% " х 12%", mylar snug. 
July. $20.00 


The Art of Rowena Morrill. Ro- 
wena: is the #1 paperback cover 
artist for SF/fantasy books. Here 
are six of her best, featuring sen- 
suous women. New full-color cov- 
er painting on folder. 9¥2" x 
12/2", signed, numbered editen 
of 2000, in mylar snug. July. 
$20.00 


Elfquest Ш (unsigned)—$12.00 
Fantasy Serenade— 512.00 
Unicorns П--520.00 
Merlin—512.00 

Midnight Gods— 535.00 


Jeff Jones— $50.00 


Name 
Address. = 


City/State/Zip — 1. 


Order total: $ 


California residents 
add 6% sales tax: $ 


Postage: $1.75 U.S 


$2.00 Canada; $3.00 other: $ 


Total: $ 


PACIFIC COMICS DISTRIBUTORS 
4887 Ronson Court, Suite E, San Diego, CA 92111 


Adventures of Cholly and Fly- 
trap—Arthur Suydam. A striking 
portfolio featuring Suydam's 
strange warriors from Epic maga- 
zine. Six large black-and-white 
plates, specially illustrated folder. 
Signed, numbered edition of 2000 
copies, available July. $17.50 


Merlin—Steve Swenston. The 
hourglass has been turned back 
to an enchanted past, where Mer- 
lin rules. Sid black-and-white 
plates, signed and numbered edi. 
tion of only 750. Short supply. 
July \ $12.00 


Elfquest III—Wendy Pini. Deluxe 
edition features 14 color portraits. 
of Elfquest characters as on the 
back covers of the comics. Em 
bossed, full-color cover features 
new art. Signed, numbered edi. 
tion of 3000, 9/2" x 12/2" 
$25.00 
Regular edition features 12 color 
portraits in color folder. Unsigned, 
91⁄2" x 12/2 ", packaged іп а my- 
lar snug. $12.00 


Wow! 

The mail response has been just wonder- 
ful. Trust us, we read each and every letter 
that comes into the offices and we're get- 
ting a much better idea of what you want to 
read about every other month. Keep on tell- 
ing us when we please you and when we 
goof up. Again, we can't respond person- 
ally but don't let that stop you from send- 
ing your letters to: 

Lettering 

COMICS SCENE 

475 Park Avenue South 

New York, NY 10016 


In General 

First off, some corrections and com- 
ments. Thanks for pointing out all our 
typos. We're working harder on correcting 
this problem. 

The illustration on page 39 last issue 
should have had the following copyright 
notice: ART (C) 1982 Jack and Carolyn Katz. 

Also, many readers have asked us about 
including coming comics checklists. Frank- 
ly, our bi-monthly schedule prevents us 
from having the last minute changes that 
frequently happen in the business. Besides, 
several other comics magazines already 
run the service and we recommend you 
look to them for that information. 

Finally, many of you have wondered 
about our going monthly. While we've got- 
ten off to a good start, we һауе no plans to 
increase our frequency just yet. The very 
thought has Howard looking in the mirror 
for more gray hairs and Bob thinking about 
his ulcer. When enough of you buy the 
magazine, then maybe we'll produce more. 
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HULK IS SURE HE 
WOULD LIKE COMS 
SCENE IF HE COULD 
ONLY READ 17 


CHARACTER © 1982 MARVEL COMICS GROUP 


Interfan Experience 

... In retrospect, I'm very proud of my as- 
sociation with Steve Clement and Interfan, 
because the experience І gained helped me 
grow both as an artist and an individual. It 
also allowed me to collaborate with such 
people as Bob Clements and artists such as 
Mike Machlan and Peter Iro (who did the 
recent Thunderbunny story in Charlton 
Bullseye), John Beatty, Bill "Mac" Patter- 
son, Doug Herring, Peter Botsis, Karl Kesel 
and others. | was also honored to have art- 
work of mine critiqued by Joe Sinnott and 
Jim Shooter in August of 1975. They were 
very kind and fair to me and you can imag- 
ine the thrill it would be to a 17-year-old 
aspiring artist. 

You know, as head honcho of Interfan, 
Steve suffered for its failures more than the 
rest of us. Many of us tired of the big plans 
that never got off the ground and eventu- 
ally lost touch with Steve, so he not only 
suffered through Interfan's failures, but | 
think felt we held it against him. That's a 
very sad situation, because we really owe 
him a lot. He tried, and that's really all you 
can ask of someone. He devoted a lot of 
time and talent to something he believed 
in, and by that measure Interfan was, and 
is, a tremendous success. 

On a final note, it was not mentioned that 
this past summer Steve Clement took his 
own life. This letter is a tribute to a man | 
thought of as a friend. 

Jerry Ordway 


Sorry we had to edit your touching letter, 
Jerry, but thank you for another side of the 
Interfan story. 


Dear Robert: 
| just wanted to write and thank you for 


the terrific article on Interfan that appeared 
in the third issue of COMICS SCENE. | have 
been literally swamped with letters from 
talented artists and writers wanting more 
information on the group. This one article 
could possibly double or even triple our 
membership! 

The only problem | have is that with all 
this new, exciting talent joining our ranks, 
we will need more and more places to pub- 
lish our material. | have only heard from 
two or three editors and publishers in- 
terested in Interfan work. We really need to 
hear from anybody out there in fandom 
who publishes a fanzine or is planning one. 
We can really help out! Within a couple 
week's time, | could put together enough 
material to fill at least 10 fanzines. Interfan 
wants to help fan publishers, for free! 

Thanks again, and thanks to James 
Samuels for the fine article. Congratula- 
tions on a fine magazine as well. COMICS 
SCENE is something that has been needed 
in the field for a long time. Best of luck! 

à Jim Bertges 
Editor, Interfan Productions 
1332 Currant Ave. 

Simi Valley, CA 93065 


The Fans of Osamu Tezuka 
Dear COMICS SCENE, 
... Your magazine is the best thing for col- 
lectors since Action #1! 

My question is, did Tezuka have anything 
to do with two other programs that were on 
at the same time as Astro-Boy, namely, 
Prince Planet and Eighth Man? Of these 
three programs, are any of them still on 
and if so, where? 

Alexander J. Bailey 
5304 38th St. Apt. A 
Lubrock, TX 79414 


As far as we know, none of the shows are 
currently running in the U.S. and Tezuka 
had nothing to do with the other shows al- 
though many of us fondly remember 
Eighth Man. Can anyone answer his ques- 
tion about availability? 


Dear Sirs, 
... М responding to your article оп Dr. 
Osamu Tezuka, he has spontaneous talent 
in his work or art. As | remember back in 
my early years as a tiny child, | have had 
constant reflections to watching Astro-Boy 
and Kimba, the White Lion. Still, | re- 
member those cartoons from the 1960s. 
Lindy Rosado 
3403-14th Ave. #3E 
Brooklyn, NY 11218 


Dear COMICS SCENE, 
... No longer сап | complain about your 
mag and its sister publications not running 


articles on Japanese animation. 

І really enjoyed part one of the Osamu 
Tezuka interview and | am impatiently 
awaiting part two. | saw Phoenix 2772 at 
the 1980 San Diego Comic Con-and it was 
great!! 

Bob Johnson 
1480 5th Avenue 
Belmont, CA 94002 


Bob, if you liked the Japanese animation 
we recommend FANGORIA #8 which fea- 
tures an exclusive profile on Force Five, a 
collection of Japanese series placed under 
an umbrella title. 


Dear Bob, 

...It was very gratifying to read Jim 
Wheelock’s coverage of the achievements 
of Dr. Osamu Tezuka, running in issues #3 
and #4. I’ve long collected Dr. Tezuka's 
books, having discovered them years ago 
during my overseas Naval tours. Though | 
can't read Japanese, his singular drawing 
style, cinematic lay-outs and imaginative 
plots remain more enjoyable than most. 

Western visuals. 
| had the extreme good fortune to see Dr. 
Tezuka in person and attend both show- 
ings of his masterful Phoenix 2772 during 
the 1980 San Diego Comic Con. This fea- 
ture finely illustrates the best potential of 
animation, showing human characters in 
scenes and actions impossible to duplicate 
in live film; and if it shou/d ever be released 
on video tape (sub-titled or not) I’m defi- 
nitely buying it! However, I’m primarily 
hoping that the exposure of this milestone 
effort through Jim's article will aid toward 
finally giving Phoenix the wide-spread 
American distribution it so richly deserves. 
Mike Price 
2027 Front St., Apt. #2 
San Diego, CA 92101 


Well, Can He? 


. .. Can Dick Tracy return to the comics in a 
title of his own? Will Marvel or DC give him 
а chance with his own book? Can Dick 
Tracy make it in the 1980s? 

Well, I'd like to know. | feel that there аге 
some people who would like to see the de- 
tective and his friends in a comic book for- 
mat. With Gould, Fletcher and Collins hand- 
ling the book, or someone else like Joe Sta- 
ton and a Tracy-type writer, a book can get 
off the ground. 

Lée Curiel 
11038 E. Clare St. 
Whittier, CA 90601 


Keeping Our Profiles 

Dear COMICS SCENE, 
... Гат glad to finally see comics get their 
own magazine. What | am really writing 
about is the character profiles. | think they 
should be kept on. Even the characters | 
don't like very much are interesting when I 
read this, it also helps me appreciate the 
characters more. | suggest in future issues 
you do profiles on Iron Fist and Night- 

crawler. 

Chris Dyer 
3493 Columbus Rd. 
Canton, OH 44705 


Check out our nostalgia profile this issue 
on Herbie and you'll see that the profiles 


will remain а part of the magazine. Also, | ture world in Fire and Ice. The feature film 
we're received enough mail to convince us | was scripted by Roy Thomas and Gerry 
to do an E-Man profile and, eventually, a | Conway and should be out in 1983. We'll. 
Wolverine piece. have more on that in a future issue as well 
as coverage of Heidi's Song from Hanna 
Barbera, Embassy's Plague Dogs and Ме/- 
vana's Rock and Rule. 

1 wish you could have mentioned the 
terms you found indecipherable. We try 
and make eveyrthing as clear as possible. If 
you readers tell us what terms you don't 
understand, maybe we can run a glossary 
in a future issue. 


І have just finished reading the third 
issue of COMICS SCENE and must say that 
this issue has shown improvement on an 
already terrific magazine. 

Why do | feel as though I’m actually а 
part of the comic industry after reading 
Comics Reporter? This column really high- 
lighted this issue. 

Sorry, but | just can't seem to get іп- 
terested in Howard Cruse's articles. I’m by 
no means saying | don’t like Howard Cruse 
himself. But this article seems kind of drab. 
Howard Cruse should think of a formula for 
his column, a style all its own. 

“Len Wein and Swamp Thing” was one 
of the best articles to see print in this 
magazine! 


E-MAN © 1982 JOE STATON & NICOLA CUTI 


Comments on No. 3 

...| found it a real eye-opener: interview 
with Don Bluth and his upcoming movie 
and the old Astro-Boy TV series. | was 
wondering if you could do something on 
Ralph Bakshi. | would like to know more 
about the man and if he has anything cook- 
in’ on the burner for another movie. 

1 hope you will keep the policy of featur- 
ing animated features and movies in addi- 
tion to your other categories. 

Some people who will read this 
magazine are not "comic book addicts." 
They don't go around buying up every 
comic ever made. | found a few of the 
terms and slang used in the articles dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to decipher without 
a code book. 


D.D. Ryder 
Box 137 
R.D. 1, Clairmont, NY 13622 


Ее 
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First, D.D., Bakshi and Frank Frazetta 
have cooked up an interesting-looking fu- 


A world of adventure is coming. 
The 


era. 
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The talk with Bob Layton was very іпіог- 
mative so people don't pick up the Herc 
mini-series and say, "Huh?". This is one 
book I'll be saving my money for. 

Rick Harvey 
104 Pine Cone Tr. 
Medford, NJ 08055 


-.. The third issue is out and I'm looking 

forward to a long run for COMICS SCENE. If 

possible, please have Ron Goulart as a 

regular on comics and its histories. He can 

add so much with his background knowl- 
edge. 

Mad Mona Muneco 

P.O 9382 

San Antonio, TX 78204 


All we can say, Mad Mona, is that Ron 
was in issue four and he should be back 
next issue with a look at the history of the 
Captain Easy strip. 


... just wanted to write and say that | һауе 
really enjoyed the first three issues of COM- 
ICS SCENE and that if you keep having 
commentaries by Fred Hembeck, you will 
have one reader for life. 

Bob Layton was stated as saying that he 
wants Hercules to get hfs own Slurpee cup. 
In 1975, 7-11 came out with a series of 
Slurpee cups and, in the series, one of 
them has Hercules on the front. 

Dale Sherman 
441 Faculty Dr. 
Fairborn, OH 45324 


Fred missed out on this issue because of 
space problems but we promise he'll be 
back next issue with another full page 
commentary. 

Bob received your photo of the Slurpee 
cup and mentions that other fans have 
shown him the cup too. Therefore, he re- 
ports that he is in the process of choosing 
another career goal. By the way, for the 
record, he always meant for Herc to be 
called a butthead, not budhead. Sorry 
about that, Bob. 
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TH-THE BiG GREEN 
GIRL... GINE HER ANYTHING 
SHE WANTS/EXTRA LARGE / 


CHARACTER © 1982 MARVEL COMICS GROUP 


Questions and Answers 

...A few questions about the Conan arti- 

cle. The “storyboard” mentioned and 

glimpsed in the article was a welcome 

treat, especially on that splash page. Are 
duplicates available? 

Jamie D. Shephard 

3WC, 1240 Radio 

Wilkesboro, NC 


As far as we can tell, no one is planning 
to publish William Stout's wonderful 
storyboards. 


Why not have an episode guide a /a STAR- 

LOG in which selected cartoon series (i.e. 
Spider-Man and Blackstar) are outlined? 

Gabriel Cabassa, Jr. 

New York, NY 


We have the STARLOG Guidebook series 
with two volumes of TV Episode guides 
currently out. If those series will ever be 
done, they will turn up in a future volume. 
In fact, editor Dave Hirsch wants to do the 
Superman series from the 1950s in volume 
three, due in 1983. 


Conan is almost here. Silver Surfer will be 
here sooner or later. With all this happen- 
ing, | was wondering if it's true that a live 
action X-Men film is really being discussed. 
Donald Mauldin 

410 36th Street NE 

Birmingham, Al 35215 


Stan Lee reported in late March at Di- 
mension Convention in New York that the 
rights to the Silver Surfer are once more up 
in the air. The entire mess with Lee Kramer 
has finally come to an end. We guess it's 
going to be a lot later before we see that 
film. Lee also said he would love to see the 
new and old X-Men in the live action movie 
being produced by Nelvana Productions. 
Jim Shooter reported in April that he 
watched the contract being signed and 
Chris Claremont has been signed on to 


help Nelvana plan the special-effects laden 
production. 


-.. Here's another idea: | think you should 

have a Quest-type page for aspiring young 

artists. You should also get a clearance 

from Marvel & DC so the artists can use 
their characters. 

Tony Zallocco 

2816 Kennewick P. NE 

Renton, WA 98056 


Sigh... this is probably the single most 
asked-for feature in the magazine. But at 
the present time, with our bi-monthly fre- 
quency and two-man editorial staff, we 
must put off any plans for a readers' page. 
When we increase our frequency (Crom 
willing) we can consider the thought again. 


Attention Gary Groth 
To the Editor: 
2... What's this about an infamous Ellison 
interview іп TCJ—what is 7С/2 
William A. Day 
27 Linden Street 
Bangor, ME 04401 


The Comics Journal /s one of the longest 
running fanzines around. It began as the 
Nostalgia Journal and “grew” up to be- 
come TCJ. Back in issue 53, Ellison spoke 
with the editors about any and everything 
and people have been talking about it ever 
since. In fact, people always have some- 
thing to say about the magazine—most 
love it or hate it. You decide. 


Gripes 
Dear COMICS SCENE, 
... Personally, | don't like the direct sales 
approach. They always say your subscrip- 
tions will be mailed flat, but that doesn't 
mean it will stay flat. Recently, a copy of the 
Micronauts which | had to subscribe to 
(thanks to Marvel's stupid direct sales ap- 
proach) was delivered to me in horrendous 
condition. Their excuse was that it was sent 
to the wrong address. And, the mailman 
usually creases my books in order to fit 
them in my mailbox. 
| hope the direct sales approach fails. | 

would much rather buy my books in a 
neighborhood store. At least you can make 
sure that you're buying a good copy of the 
book. | know you can buy these books in 
comic specialty shops but the nearest one 
in Arkansas is so far away even by car that 
а subscription is still the most viable solu- 
tion. | paid $18 in all for my subscriptions to 
the Micronauts and Moon Knight. | think 
we fans deserve better treatment. Marvel 
could at least mail the books in sturdier 
packages 

Marshall Oakley 

Jacksonville, AK 


To whom it may concern, 

... Ит very displeased at the way prices 
have gone up with Marvel Comics. Fifty 
cents was an average price to pay. But now 
with the comics going up again | don't think 
me and my allowance can handle it. 

This situation has come up with other 
collectors | do my trading with and they 
have stopped buying their comics. So as 
others have been doing | also have stopped 
buying Marvel Comics. 


This letter may not mean anything to you 
but | had my say. 
Ex-Marvel Fan 
Craig M. Connelly 


Elf-Correction 

Dear Bob, 

... Thanks for the advance copies of COM- 
ICS SCENE #4, and thanks especially for 
the headline about £/fquest's signing with 
Nelvana. The ЕО animated feature film is a 
project that we are very excited about, and 
while production is only in the most em- 
bryonic stages, we're looking forward to 
working closely with Nelvana to make the 
film all that it can be. 

We do wish to correct a significant error 
in the report, however. It is stated that the 
movie will be based on the first five issues 
of the E/fquest comic, when in fact it will be 
based on the entire ҒО saga, all the way to 
issue #20, where we plan to conclude the 
present tale. Assuming no foul-ups, that 
issue will appear October, 1984, and the 
animated film should be ready for release 
shortly thereafter. 

Richard & Wendy Pini 


Alcala, Art & the Duck 

Dear Howard and Bob: 

. .. Responding briefly to Roger Stern's un- 
informed speculation in your July letters 
column: inker Alfredo Alcala will indeed 
receive an equitable share of the original 
artwork from the upcoming Destroyer Duck 
series to be published by Eclipse Enter- 
prises. Such will be affirmed in a written 
contract signed by me, by Jack Kirby, by 
the publisher, and, of course, by Alfredo 
himself. 

Under this same agreement, Alfredo will 
also be entitled to royalties based upon the 
sales of the series and will receive a per- 
centage interest in any merchandising of 
Destroyer Duck in media other than comic 
books. 


As for the originals from Destroyer Duck 
#1, the lawsuit benefit issue, these 
may—at Kirby's suggestion, inciden- 
tally—be auctioned off, with the proceeds 
being divided among Kirby, Alcala, and the 
lawsuit. We haven't decided yet, but there 
is certainly no controversy among the three 
of us on this matter. 

I'm sure Stern was only trying to cham- 
pion the cause of downtrodden inkers the 
world over, but he will have to look some- 
where other than Eclipse or Destroyer Duck 
to find anyone who needs his assistance. 
We're doing just fine, thank you, champion- 
ing ourselves. 

As regards Frank Miller's letter, and spe- 
cifically his comment that that major com- 
ics publishers are now "struggling might- 
ily" to provide “а more equitable arrange- 
ment” for creative people, | can only say 
that | am amused and astonished at Frank's 
naivete. 

The majors are now faced with serious 
competition for the first time in two dec- 
ades. This situation has presented itself at a 
moment when the majors have alienated 
most of the important talent in the field, 
with the exception of a few rising young 
stars like Frank himself. What these corpo- 
rate dinosaurs are "struggling mightily” to 
do is compete. And what they must over- 
come is not only the advent of the new in- 
dependent publishers like Eclipse and Pa- 
cific Comics, but also the bad faith engen- 
dered by several decades of their own du- 
bious business practices. 

Frank Miller, Artist and Writer, is brilliant; 
but if Frank Miller, Businessman, truly be- 
lieves that the publishers are “struggling 
mightily” against anything other than ava- 
tice and inertia, he’s still terribly gullible. A 
few more years in the industry will un- 
doubtedly remedy that. 

COMICS SCENE, by the way, continues 
to improve with each new issue. | wish you 
much success and look forward to reading 
the publication for a long time to come. 

Steve Gerber 
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The year is 1672. 


This French nobleman 
must soon face a monster 
capable of destroying the 
Galaxy.. 


and in the process, 
find his soul. 


„а love story. 
by Phil Foglio & Freff 


4issues (1year) for $8 
8issues (2years) for $16 


(These prices US. only; foreign subscribers, 
please add $4] year airmail postage) 


ADDRESS 


city 


‘STATE ZIP 
send check or money order to: 


ffantasy ffactory 


8102 23RD AVENUE, BROOKLYN NY 11214 
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INDEPENDENT PRESS 


e story of D'Arc Tangent 
begins with two-time 
Hugo-winning cartoonist Phil 
Foglio. Six years ago Foglio 
came up with a sketch of a 
sword-wielding robot and then 
started asking himself how the 
robot came up with the sword. 
Now aided by writer/illustrator 
Freff, the adventures of D’Arc 
Tangent are ready to premiere. 
Once Foglio began doing 
some serious thinking about the 
strip, he did up a 36-page strip 
to serve as the plot's backbone. 
Playboy Press was the only pub- 
lisher interested in it and editor 
Sharon Jarvis told Foglio that if 
it was a prose novel, she would 
buy it. Keeping to his creative 
ideals, Foglio kept trying to sell 
it as a graphic novel. Starblaze, 
the company that published the 
highly-successful E/fquest Book 
/ last year, was interested in the 
project but the financial ar- 
rangements were prohibitive. 

While all this was going on, 
Freff and Foglio struck up a 
friendship and, when they 
moved near each other in 
Brooklyn, decided to do the pro- 
ject together. Freff explained 
that while Foglio had a cartoon 
style and he was a detailed ar- 
tist, the two mesh together very 
easily. 

Foglio and Freff have now 
formed their own publishing 
house, Ffantasy Ffactory, and 
their first project is the 16-issue 
D'Arc Tangent. The 48-page 
magazine will retail for $2 and 
each issue will contajn a 40- 
page story. The remaining 
pages will include "creative 
material" including a wrap- 
around cover and a single page 
feature, “Perils of Partner- 


D'Arc Tangent to Premiere This Summer 


Meet Kazzor, one very nasty alien. He's survived 80 million years and will 


come face to face with D'Arc Tangent. 


ships," wherein the two 
creators will take swipes at each 
other. 

Freff said in May that the 
series is projected to appear on 
a quarterly schedule with the 
first issue set to premiere in 
July at Phil Seuling's annual 
Comic Art Convention. The 
magazine will be printed at the 
same plant that prints E/fquest. 
It will be a direct-only title and 
will be carefully cultivated by 
the duo. A stylish promotional 
package was mailed out in 
June, getting the direct sales 


distributors interested in the 
new project. 

Foglio has worked at the 
Moebius Theather in Chicago 
along with being a respected 
cartoonist. He currently does a 
continuing strip in TSR's Dra- 
gon magazine. Freff, known for 
his highly imaginative “Godzilla 
carols," is a graduate of the 
Ringing Brothers' Clown Col- 
lege and has done comics work 
for Marvel, Gold Key and Atlas 
in addition to doing science fic- 
tion illustrations for magazines 
and books. 


The story of D'Arc Tangent is 
a tightly-woven tale that begins 
some 80 million years ago when 
a race of lizard-like creatures 
owned one-sixth of the galaxy. 
Through bio-engineering they. 
evolved themselves into a 
higher state of being, all save 
their military leader, Kazzor. He 
chose to remain in his natural 
state and continue the art of 
war, something his race chose 
to abandon. 

Kazzor led his followers into a 
bloody civil war that they lost 
but Kazzor himself escaped 
through a singularity in the fab- 
ric of space, to apear in space at 
a later time. 

With Machievellian planning, 
the evolved lizards set into mo- 
tion events to anticipate the re- 
turn of Kazzor. Many millions of 
years later, everything is about 
to come a head when a Krithian 
research ship begins exploring 
Earth. One of the exploratory 
robots, from the Arc Tangent 
series, becomes imprinted with 
the memories and emotions of 
Jacques Jean D'Arvieux, а 
17th-century French nobleman. 
The robot spends much of the 
first issue in a confused state, 
trying to sort out its feelings. 

Commanding the ship is 
Avari T, a Krithian who has just 
lost her bondmate and has a 
short time to find another be- 
fore she slowly goes insane and 
dies. 

Much of the story's action will 
take place inside The Wall, an 
enigmatic device dating before 
anyone's recorded history. It 
can sustain any lifeform and, al- 
though invisible at a distance, it 
becomes more solid and tangi- 
ble as one approaches it. None 
have been known to go though 
it. Many cities and towns have 
sprouted on The Wall and Fog- 
lio promises to show us many 
kinds of alien life. 


MARVEL COMICS 


n May, Marvel Comics con- 

firmed reports that they are 
planning a new line of comics. 
The Epic line, according to 
editor-in-chief Jim Shooter, is a 
natural copyright, royalties and 
other privileges already being 
granted through Epic Illustrated 
and the graphic novel series. 
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EpicLine of Comic Books Ann 


"It's as if it were a serialized 
graphic novel," Shooter com- 
mented. The package and de- 
tails have not been finalized but 
Shooter pointed out that the en- 
tire line will be flexible. The 
most likely format will be 32 
ad-free pages on the high qual- 
ity baxter paper already used 


ounced 


for Star-Lord and б./. Joe. 
Carol Kalish, manager of di- 
rect sales, added that a number 
of creators were reading over 
the contract and announce- 
ments would be forthcoming. 
Jim Starlin will be one of the 
contributors with two issues of 


a project already completed. 


Kalish did hint that other pub- 
lishing plans might give some 
indication of who was being at- 
tracted back to mainstream 
comics. 

Kalish announced several re- 
print volumes, similar to last 
year's successful Star-Lord. The 
reprints will be released over 
the summer and continue 
through the fall; and where 
necessary, will be recolored. 


INDEPENDENT PRESS 


First Comics Announces Titles 


Late Flash: In addition to the above titles, First Comics will also premiere in December, £-Man. First pur- 
chased the rights from Charlton and gave them to Joe Staton who gave half the rights to his co-creator, 


Nicola Cuti. 


fter more than a year of 
planning and preparation, 
what may be the most ambi- 
tious new comic book company 
in years is planning to release 
its first title in November. First 
Comics, Inc. will unveil Warp as 
the cornerstone of its line, 
based on the three-part sci- 
ence-fantasy play first produced 
by the Organic Theater Com- 
pany of chicago. Frank Brunner 
returns to comics to plot and 
draw the trilogy, which will then 
continue with new adventures 
after the adaptation has been 
completed. Е 
The second title (the details of 
which have not been finalized at 
press time) is a co-creation of 
Jot; Staton, who will draw and 
co-plot the title. FC president 
and editor Mike Gold calls the 
title "the one property that's 
perfectly suited to Joe's talents, 
and it's also the one property 
best suited to the fact that we're 


not operating under the Comics 
Code." 

The third title, to appear by 
February, is a Mike Grell crea- 
tion titled Jon Moses Sable, 
Freelance and is described as 
"sort of an urban mercenary 
type of book." It will be both 
scripted and drawn by Grell. 

Gold says First Comics, based 
in Chicago, has five books in the 
works right now, and are look- 
ing at three other proposals 
"very, very closely." The titles 
will all be published monthly; 
the 32-page, four-color format 
will include 28-editorial pages, 
including features pages and 
back-up features. The Warp 
adaptation will run 15--to-20 
pages each issue, with back-up 
features to develop individual 
characters and expand the 
"Warp universe." 

Gold says they won't intro- 
duce more than one book in any 
given month, and will build at a 


slow, steady rate. Ideally, he 
says, they would like to have 
nine to 12 regular monthly titles 
in three years. Though he says 
they aren't interested in doing a 
limited series, they would like to 
get involved in "something ex- 
perimental" like Epic or Heavy. 
Metal if they can find new ways 
of doing that. 

The "they" includes, in addi- 
tion to Gold, publisher Riek 
Obadiah and business manager 
Rick Felber. Gold is known to 
comic fans and pros as a found- 
er of the Chicago Comicon in 
1975, served as DC comics pub- 
lic relations director for two 
years, and has been in com- 
munications since 1969. 

After a successful career in 
marketing and advertising (he 
named Ralston Purina's Meow 
Mix and created “Тһе only food 
your cat asks for by name"), 
Obadiah produced both B/each- 
er Bums and Warp. While serv- 


The three projects are: Conan 
by Roy Thomas and Barry 
Windsor-Smith (stories un- 
selected); Dr. Strange by Steve 
Englehart and Frank Brunner 
(the Silver Dagger from his ap- 
pearances in Strange Tales 
through the Avengers and Mar- 
vel Two-in-One Annuals. Also 
included in that projected six 
volume series will be the Marvel. 
Team-Up story that helped 


wrap up the plot threads with. 
art by John Byrne. 

Shooter went on to say that 
Marvel is a full publishing com- 
pany and the market place has 
proven that such projects as the 
Epic line are now commercially 
viable. "We've been doing 
creator-owned comics for a 
long time, since Conan," he 
said. He was referring to Mar- 
vel's licensed comics such as 


Micronauts, Team Атегіса and 
G.I. Joe, but added that now 
they can deal with individual 
creators. 

Shooter dismissed the as- 
sumption that the move was to 
counter the comic lines started 
by Pacific Comics and Eclipse. 

He also announced that they 
were in the talking stages for 
several novels, you know, with 
real words in them.” 


ing as managing director of the 
Organic Theater Company, he 
presented Warp at the 1980 
Chicago Comicon, and Gold and 
Obadiah began discussing vari- 
ous ways of doing Warp as a 
comic book. After mulling over 
offers from Marvel, DC, and 
other groups, they decided it 
could be done better if they 
could do it on their own, and 
First Comics was formed in May 
of 1981. 

"We brought in Rick Felber as 
our business manager, andhe 
promptly expanded the whole 
thing into a line of comics, figur- 
ing why should you do some- 
thing half-way?" says Gold. 

The above-named Joe Staton 
("We had him pegged as our art 
director from the start," says 
Gold) was brought in to serve in 
that capacity last November, 
and associate editor Rick Oliver 
was added to round out most of 
the full-time staff. 

They have indicated an 
eagerness to search out new 
talent, and feel their Chicago 
base will be an advantage to 
them in several ways. 

“Тһе artists and creators іп 
the field don't live solely in New 
York anymore, they're all over 
the place," says Obadiah. "Our 
talent is all over the country. 
We're sitting here in the easiest 
place to get to in the world." 

He says they're helping to set 
new standards for creators’ 
rights, as well as royalty pay- 
ments effective with the very 
first issue sold and extending to 
reprints. 

"What we offer here is a work- 
ing relationship with a group of 
people, an attitude, oppor- 
tunities that | don't think exist in 
other companies," he says, cit- 
ing film and theatrical contacts 
that could push creators' work 
into different fields. 

"Everything is spelled’ out in 
clear English" when contracts 
are drawn up, says Gold. "It's 
not something that's on the 
back of a check or a pre-printed 
tabloid.” 

Both men say they want to 
see their creators do as much 
work as possible, and not just 
for First Comics. They say expo- 
sure is a key to success, noting 
that fans of DC's Warlord could 
be motivated to try Sab/e, and 
vice versa. FC has also entered 
into merchandising contracts 
involving Grell's Stars/ayer, 
even though its six-issue run 
was published by Pacific Com- 
ics, and FC is handling all the 
rights not disposed of at Pacific. 
Grell won't continue Stars/ayer 
past six issues for Pacific, Gold 
notes with a secretive smile, 
and Obadiah says he’s talked 
with two movie companies on 
Grell's behalf. 
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DC COMICS 


г late Мау, DC announced 
several plans for the remain- 
der of 1982 extending through 
1983. Included were more an- 
nuals, mini-series and the ex- 
clusive services of Gil Kane. 
Bolstered by a Warner Pub- 
lisher Services report claiming 


“2 


Plans for 1983 Firming 


DC's sales were up 14 percent 
during the last six months of 
1981 compared to 1980, the 
company is aggressively seek- 
ing to increase their market 
share which was up 3 percent. 

The DC plans include a better 
package for their first non-re- 


ART © 1982 DC COMICS INC. 


King Arthur as depicted by Brian Bolland for Camelot 3000. 


DC COMICS 


Seeking New Creators 


arv Wolfman and Ernie 

Colon have been named 
editors of a new comic which 
will feature adventure stories 
and art from previously unpub- 
lished people. The title will 
premiere in 1983 and is being 
carefully watched over by Man- 
aging Editor Dick Giordano who 
has been working with new- 
comers for about a year. 

DC wouldn't say at press time 
whether or not the title will be a 
revamping of a current book or 
an addition to the schedule. 
Rumor had it that Brave and 
Bold would cease Batman 
team-ups in favor of the new 
format. DC's Mike Flynn said 
that Brave and Bold would con- 
tinue team-ups through issue 


200 but wouldn't commit the 
book beyond that. An interest- 
ing note is that the new book is 
set to premiere in early 1983 
and B&B 200 isn't until April. 
Wolfman would like to see 
submissions from writers in the 
following manner: a one page 
outline of an eight page story. If 
approved, a detailed plot would 
follow and then finally the full 
script. Wolfman wants to see 
characterization and unique 
plots. Colon says he wants to 
see art submissions that show 
ability at storytelling (continuity 
of action). No DC characters can 
be used and all contributors 
would be treated as full profes- 
sionals with standard DC con- 
tracts, benefits and royalties. 


turnable only series, Camelot 
3000. Written by Mike W. Barr 
and illustrated by Britain's Brian 
Bolland and Bruce Patterson, 
the title will be a 12 monthly 
issue series printed on high 
quality baxter paper similar to 
Marvel's Star-Lord and COMICS 
SCENE. The 32-page title will 
carry advertising and retail for 
$1 and boasts the use of pro- 
cess coloring as opposed to tra- 
ditional hand separation. 
There are plans afoot for 
more non-returnable titles in- 
cluding the delayed Amethyst, 
Princess of the Gem World. 
Also, three additional mini- 
series are being planned for 
1983, one of which will be by Gil 
Kane. Although rumored to be 
The Atom, DC says no official 
decision has been reached. 
Kane signed an exclusive con- 
tract on May 12 to do work for 
DC as a writer and artist. Al- 
though his assignments aren't 
final, he will most likely write 
and draw the quarterly Super- 
man book being done for the 
German market. Superman 
sells so well in Germany that DC 
has been doing this extra book 
for a few months now. Kane 
may also write and draw the 


Superman Annual planned for 
next year (this year's annual 
was changed into DC Comics 
Presents Annual #1). 

Special issues throughout 
1983 include World's Finest 
#300, The Brave and the Bold 
#200, Legion of Super-Heroes 
#300, and Adventure Comics 
#500. With the exception of Ad- 
venture the special issues will 
be 72 pages for $1.50. This 
year's slate of eight annuals will 
return with the addition of 
Superman and Firestorm annu- 
als. 

Several personnel and edi- 
torial changes were also an- 
nounced. Marv Wolfman, who 
at one time was scheduled to 
write the revival, will now edit 
the Blackhawk title, premiering 
this summer. Ernie Colon inher- 
its Arion Lord of Atlantis from 
Julius Schwartz and although 
Scott Shaw! will now write and 
draw Captain Carrot, Roy 
Thomas will remain the editor. 
Connie Hatch, formerly DC's 
proofreader, is now Assistant 
Editor for Special Projects and 
will edit the World's Greatest 
Super-Heroes newspaper strip. 
Replacing her will be Bob Flem- 
ing. 


INDEPENDENT PRESS 


Cerebus #1 


y now most people may 

have heard that hundreds 
of copies of Cerberus the Aard- 
vark #have been surfacing 
around the country and all ‘con- 
cerned believe them to be coun- 
terfeits. 

At least five to seven men, be- 
lieved to be operating out of De- 
troit, sold copies of the comic to 
comic shops, wholesalers and 
dealers throughout the United 
States. In almost all cases, the 
deals were made on a cash and 
carry basis with buyers paying 
an average of $20 a copy since 
the title, published in 1977, 
commands $100 in the market- 
place. 

Fantaco’s Tom Skulan was 
the one to discover that multiple 
copies were being sold simulta- 
neously. When Dave and Deni 
Simw ere contacted regarding 
the copies, Deni was led to be- 
lieve that the copies were coun- 
terfeit. 

Cerebus #1 had only 2000 
copies printed and Deni Sim 
told COMICS SCENE she be- 
lieved all 2000 had sold out. She 
was skeptical about the hun- 


Counterfeit 


dreds of copies turning up. 

Being printed in Canada, 
there is no copyright infringe- 
ment taking place and when 
contacted the FBI said they 
couldn't act on the case. In fact, 
they sounded as if they didn’t 
want to bother with “funny” 
books. The Sims are also not in- 
terested in getting personally 
involved. | 

It appears that the people in- 
volved in the selling of counter: 
feit copies may not have real- 
ized they were counterfeit and 
have attempted to make restitu- 
tion while they and the unsus- 
pecting buyers still try to locate 
the mastermind behind the mat- 
ter. 

There are some 12 differences 
between the original copies and 
the suspected forgeries includ- 
ing different paper stock, sta- 
ples, dust and lint on the inside 
front cover, the wrong red ink 
used on the cover, missing er- 
rors and a noticeable ink or 
chemical smell as if they were 
just printed. 

COMICS SCENE will report on 
the matter in detail next issue. 
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BOOKS, BEST SERVIC 


THE DEALERS 
For the past three years Styx International. 
has been building a reputation for efficient 
service. Thanks to our-fast weekly deliveries, 
computer assisted invoicing ard flexible 
reordering policies, 70% of Canada's major 
comic shops now get their stock from Styx. 

Canadian Dealers: Get discounts of 40% 
and more on non-Marvel items plus starting 
discounts of 45% on all Marvel items (in 
cluding magazines, books, etc.). Discounts 
vary slightly for U.S. customers Overseas 
dealers, clubs and organizatiors are also 
welcomed. 

Interested? Call us for more details or 
better yet send $100 for our latest set of 
order forms and information sheets 

Choose from: DC, MARVEL, ARCHIE, 
CHARLTON, WARREN, STARLCG, HEAVY 
METAL, PACIFIC, ҒАМТАСО, SC PRODUC: 
TIONS, ASTRAL, KITCHEN ‘SINK, RUSS 
COCHRAN EDITIONS, CINEFANTASTIQUE. 
SUPERGRAPHICS, CAPITAL COMICS, 
CEREBUS and ELFQUEST. Also major 
fanzines such as THE COMICS JOURNAL, 
AMAZING HEROES, THE COMIC READER, 
CINEFEX. COMICS SCENE and a host of 
portfolios, books and other stuff, all at 
dealers discounts! We also maintain back 
Stocks of issues to allow reorders for any 
titles vou тау need 

THE STORE 
As if all this wasn't enough. ve'd like to 
invite you to visit our store in Winnipeg at 
1858 Arlington Street, We have a huge 
selection of goodies and we'll Бе happy to 
say hello and help you out in any way we 
possibly can! 


THE SERVICE 
Individual collectors can benefit from our 
complete comic service. We started it to 
overcome the problems collectors have 
been facing for years — things like lack of 
time, futile searching, damaged rack copies 
and a host of other nuisances. 
We offer a choice of delivery schedules, 
computer invoicing and accounting, and a 


complete line of publications including all 
"direct sale only" comics — plus excellent 
condition and a liberal 20% discount. An 
economical service charge of $1.00 is levied 
for each shipment and postage and handling 
costs are kept to а minimum. All this and а 
monthly newsletter as well! To join, follow 
the easy steps below: or if you wish more 
information, 51.00 will bring our complete 
comic service package and special publica: 
tions order form. 


тохт SERVICE 
STYX COMIC SERVICE 
PO.Box3791 Station B 
Winnipeg, Manitoba Canada ROW 3R6 
Ph. (204) 586-7920 


INVESTORS! 

We offer the following goods under the 
following terms: All orders include ship- 
ping! You must enclose payment with 
order in the form of a MONEY ORDER 
only. You must order a minimum of 
$25.00 worth of stuff. Orders will be pro- 
cessed within 48 hours of receipt! ALL 
BOOKS MINT! 

ECLIPSE MAGAZINE #1 $3.50 
FANTASTIC FOUR #236 90 
DAREDEVIL #181 D 200 
STARSLAYER #1 . 2.00 
CAPTAIN VICTORY #1 2.00 
We have THOUSANDS of new and old 
comics available for distribution. Write 
us for details! 


ANYONE CAN JOIN BY 
FOLLOWING THESE EASY STEPS: 


1) USING THE HANDY PUBLICATIONS LIST 
BELOW, INDICATE THE NUMBER OF 
COPIES DESIRED OF EACH TITLE YOU 
COLLECT ON A REGULAR BASIS. 

2) ESTIMATE YOUR COSTS FOR TWO MONTHS 
OF BOOKS, SERVICE AND SHIPPING. 


3) WRITE DOWN 


YOUR COMPLETE ADDRESS, 


ENCLOSE YOUR LIST WITH PAYMENT CHEQUE 
OR MONEY ORDER AND SEND IT TO US. 
WE'LL SEND YOU FAST. 
CONFIRMATION AND YOUR SERVICE 


WILL BEGIN. 


| 
| Summer,1982 


| NOTE: 
new or proposed title or special item. 

| "ds" indicates a direct-sale Мет, avail- 

| able only through direct-sale sources such 
as ourselves. 


| ANNUALS: We AUTOMATICALLY supply 

annuals for titles you get regularly. To get 
| annuals for EVERY title, even if you don't 
| Бері regularly mark the proper spaces. 


| FIRST ISSUES: To insure that you don't 

| Miss ANY first issue, mark the proper 
spaces on the list at right. All DC and 

| MARVEL #1 issues INCLUDING 

| magazines will be supplied. You may 
then tell us which ones you wish to con- 
tinue regularly. 


| 

| 

| 5ТҮХ СОМІС ЗЕВМСЕ 

І Р.О.Вох3791 
Station В 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Canada R2W 3R6 

Ph. (204) 586-7920 


" following a listing indicates a 


1) Specify frequency 
WEEKLY 
SEMI-MONTHLY 
MONTHLY 


2 REGULAR 
AIR MAIL 
(expensive) 


PHONE (required) 


AREA CODE NUMBER 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE ALL INFORMATION 
2) Specify shipping 


NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 


em STATE/PROVINCE 
POSTAL or ZIP CODE 


‹ ACROSS CANADA AND AROUND THE WORLD * 


SECTION t: 
DC and MARVEL COMICS 


DC First Issues 
Marvel First Issues 
DE Annuals 
Marvel Annuals em 
Acton Comcs ui 
Adventure Comis (digest) 
AV Star Squadron, 

Arak Son of Thunder 
Arion Lord of tants 


Superman 


Матоо 
Avengers 

pod 
басам 
Brave and воа 


What 


Camelot 3000, Беті 

rect sale ony) 2 

Сарал Amenca 

Сарап Carro 

Gonan 

Baredevi 

Dazzler 

DC Comcs Presents 

Detendors 

Dennis the Menace 

Dele Comes 
Strange 

Fantasie Four 

Presto. 

Flash 

Ghost Rider 

ST Combat 

FE 

Green Lantern 

Негода (min-seres) 

House ol Mystery 

s 

Won Man 

Jonah Hex 

‘shee League 

Kazar (dre sale oniy) 

King Conan 

Legon ot Super Heroes 

Manvel Pantar 

(erect sae oniy) 

Marve! Tales ^ 

Marvel Team-up EN 

Marve To in-One x 

Master of Kung Fu 

Meronauts 79 

(rect sale опу) 

Moon Knight 

(Greet saie oniy) 

Non Force. 

Powerman ton Fist 

Pacers of Lost Ark 

{indiana Jones) 

Red Sonja (mn-senes) 


SECTION I 


"ogneac 


Madhouse 
Pop 


Sabena 


SECTION IV. 


но 

por 
perman reo 

Shaernoman RES 

Sarwar ehe Rich 

йлеу 

Ere 


Swamp Thing 
Tales of New Teen Titan 
Team Атепса 

Teen Titans 


Unknown Soldier 
Vision Searet Witch 


Werd War Tales 


WioWverine (mini-series) 
Wonder Woman 
Words Finest Comics 


(For Мама and DC 


SECTION I ОС and. 
MARVEL SPECIALTY ITEMS. 
Marvel Graphic Novels 

AI DC Min Seres 
‘il Marval Nini Senes. 


ARCHIE COMICS 


Arch and Ме 
Archie at Riverdale High 
Archias Joke Book 
Arches Pals Gals. 
‘arenes ТУ Laughout 
Betty and Мо 

Bony and Veronica 
Evoryting Апе 
"ose & The Pussycats 


‘Jughead's Jokes 
Lite with Arche 
Regg and Me. 
Reggie's Wise Guy Jokes 
That Wikin Boy 


ne HARVEY COMICS 


Harvey Fist Issues 
Casper the Friendly Ghost 


AIR and Cadbury 
НЯ and Casper 


RR аға Dolar the Dog 


RR and he бітеген 
PR and lace loe 
BR Bank Books 

НА Brons 

BR Cash 

FBR Colectors Comics Ns 
RR Diamonds вой 
RR Dotars and Cents 

RR Fortunes 

BR бете 

FR Gold and Siver 
BR inventions 

BR Jacxpots 

RA None 

АЯ Money Won 

BR Prona 

АА Riches 

RA Success Stones 
АЯ Vaus ol Mystery 
АА Zibonz 

Sad Sack 

Šad Sack а The Sargo 


SECTION v: 
SPECIALTY AND 
DIRECT SALE PUBLISHERS 


Сарап Victory (Paci) 
Issues MS. Муз (Pact) 
Ser Pace Presents (Басс) 
Rog 2000 (Paci) 
slayer (Paci) 
yet Duck (Eclipso) 
Nexus (Capita) 
Sabre (Ecipse) 
Scorpio Rose (Eclipse) 
Star Jammer & The Peace 
Machine (Comey) 
under Agents 
(Carbonero) 
X Men Companion 
(Fantagraphics) 
(see the magazine 
nore specialty pubi 
sen ЕН 


SECTION Vi 
CHARLTON COMICS 


Batters Acton 
Bity The Kis 

той Bulsoye 

Рота Ату 

Рм Ene 

Fignte: Mannes. 

Ghost Manor 

Стону Haunts 

Haumea (Baron Weinwult) 


SECTION Vi 
Archie Where R U Digest 


Digest 
Casper Digest Stories 
Gasper Digest Winners 
Dents the Menace Digest 
(Marvel 

orabook Comis Digest г 
Jughead Jones Digest = 
Jughead Arche Digest 

Laugh Comics Digest 
tite Archie Digest 
Madhouse Comcs Digest 
Richio Rien Best of Years 
RR Digest Stones 

RR Digest Winners 

AR Holday Digest 

RA Millon Dolar Dige 

RR Vacation Digest 


SECTION МИ: MAGAZINES 
АКО SPECIALTY ITEMS 
lanzines or stcly comics 
items are denoted by 
Е 


Adventure iustrated** 
(New Media) 


‘Cerebus the Aardvaric 
Cinelantastque' 
Спее 

Cinemagic (анод) 


а ‘Gh International 
Come Reader" 


| STYX COMIC SERVICE PUBLICATIONS LIST р T 


Soap Opera Romances 
BR and бола Mar 


Famous Mengers (Ware) 
Fantaco Choros 
(Fantacoy 
59 Famaste Fims \ 
Fantasy & Зоо Fiction 
Fantasy ааа 
Comes Digest 


ol DC Digest Fantasy 


Best of Dennis Digest Fst Ki 
(Marvel) 

Arch Double Digest > 
Боту Veronica Annual Y 


Galery Specials 
Gates of Eden" (Fantaco) 
Genesis, қ 
бори". (Warren) 
Heavy Meta 

javy Metal реса" 


Isaac Asimov's SF 
Мада 
LOC™" (New Modia) 
Maa 
Mad Speciais 
Marvel Comes Index" 
(Pact) 
‘Marvel Super Spec 
(Marvel) 
Mayar 
Natonal Lampoon 
Nat Lamp Specials 
1994 Magazine- (Warten) 
Omni 
Omni Specats 
Penthouse 
Penthouse Specials 
Раузоу 
Playboy Specials 
Ретов (Steranko) 
Rocket's Blast” 
(New Mogi 
Savage Sword of Conan" 
Ms 

Kichen Sink) 


ЕСЕР 

Нате Specials 
Swords of Cerebus“ 
тек (Star Tos) 


(warren) 
chon Sii 


SECTION Ix 
TREASURIES AND 
POCKETBOOKS 

AI OC Treasuries 

‘Al Marvel Troasurios 

‘ll DC Роско, 

AI Marvel Pockotbooks 
(For information on WHITMAN, 
Comes and BRITISH 
Publications, please wrt us) 


INDEPENT PRESS 
More From 


ECLIPSE 

Dean Mullaney, publisher of 
Eclipse, has reported a format 
change for the previously an- 
nounced Ms. Tree magazine. Ti- 
tled Ms. Tree's Thrilling Detec- 
tive Adventures, the magazine 
will still be bi-monthly but only 
contain 32 pages with a $1.50 
cover price. Details on the sec- 
ond strip have not been 
finalized. 

Billy Graham, who has 
worked for Ес/ірзе in the past, 
has been named as the new ar- 
tist, on Sabre, beginning with 
issue number three, due this 
fall. Graham picks up the 
storyline after the first two is- 
sues, which reprinted the origi- 
nal graphic novel by Don 
McGregor and Paul Gulacy. Gu- 
lacy will continue to do the cov- 
ers. Graham and McGregor 
worked previously on stories for 
Eclipse and the celebrated Black 
Panther stories in Jungle Ad- 
ventures. 

By the time you read this, the 
Buster Keaton magazine we 
mentioned in С5%2 should be 
out. 


John C. Publications, Noble, and Eclipse 


JOHN C. PUBLICATIONS 

John Carbonaro has released 
Basically Strange %1, a mystery 
magzine, edited by Chris 
Adames. Much of the material 
has already seen print in Red 
Circle Sorcery. Artists rep- 
resented in the issue include 
Frank Thorne, Wally Wood, 
Howard Chaykin, and Gray Mor- 
row. The title will be on a bi- 
monthly schedule. 

Another reprint title will 
showcase the best of the Wally 
Wood/Reed Crandall T.H.U.N.- 
D.E.R Agent stories. This title 
may appear in full color. 

Dan Adkins and Rich Buckler 
are now doing work for the 
other Carbonaro titles. Adkins 
will become a major contributor 
to the 7.H.U.N.D.E.R Agents 
magazine and Buckler is pencil- 
ling the team-up of the Mighty 
Crusaders and the T.H.U.N.- 
D.E.R Agents. Soon after, the 
Crusaders will receive their own 
title. 

Carbonaro reports he has 
many other projects under con- 
sideration and will continue to 
make full use of the many 


superheroes he has licensed 
from other publishers. One 
thing he willnot be doing is the 
Space Giants title. When he 
served relations with Pat Gab- 
riele, Gabriele took the title, 
which he had the rights to, and 
will try and publish it on his 
own, through Elder Comics. 


NOBLE PREES 

Justice Machine #5 will intro- 
duce Ms. Liberty, a super- 
escape artist who will become a 
regular player in the magazine. 
A Paul Gulacy cover will herald 
her introduction in late August. 

Mike Gustovich will write and 
ink the JM Annual, due in Sep- 
tember, where the Machiners 
meet the T.H.U.N.D.E.R Agents. 
Continuity buffs please take 
note. DC newcomer Paris Cul- 
lins and Bill Reinhold will be 
doing the pencils and Bill Sien- 
kiewicz has done the backcover. 


ALTERNATE PUBLICATIONS 

The publishers have an- 
nounced their intentions to go 
full color on the interior of their 
Alternate — Existance (sic) 
magazine. 


ENNUNW Y UY I"? 


(SE OF OUR GALAXY 
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After the first story ends іп Cap- 
tain Victory #6, Jack Kirby will 
return with another adventure. 
Some of the supporting cast 
will appear in one shots over 
the summer and into the fall. 


CHARACTERS 
The Cinematic 


motion picture version of 

Prince Namor, The Sub- 
Mariner, the Atlantean anti-hero 
created by the late Bill Everett in 
1939, is now in development at 
Turman-Foster Productions. 

Essentially, the live-action 
project is a co-venture between 
Marvel Entertainment (which 
owns the rights to Prince Na- 
mor) and producers Lawrence 
Turman and David Foster, 
whose credits include Cave- 
man, John Carpenter's current 
hit The Thing, and the forthcom- 
ing Second Thoughts. 

“I'm amazed that anyone 
knows about this," David Foster 
told COMICS SCENE in mid- 
May. “Nothing is really definite 
Since we've been busy with The 
Thing, but we are developing 
The Sub-Mariner as a theatrical 
feature—not а television 
series—with writer/director 
Kenneth Johnson. 

"At present, we don't have а 
deal with any studio to finance 
the film. We'll probably start 
talking to them in June and see 
if we can interest one in the 
idea, set up a deal, and start Кеп 
working on the script.” 

Johnson is a fantasy TV series 
veteran. He worked on The Six 
Million Dollar Man, created The 
Bionic Woman and Cliffhang- 
ers, and adapted Marvel's The 


Sub-Mariner 


Despite Universal's previous 
associations with Namor, Ken 
Johnson, and Turman-Foster 
Productions (whose offices are 
located on the studio lot), Uni- 
versal doesn’t have any “inside 
track” on picking up this new 
Project, according to Foster. 
Incredible Hulk for television. 
He wrote and directed the 
highly-rated Hulk pilot and sev- 
eral subsequent two-part epi- 
sodes ("Married" a.k.a. “Тһе 
Bride of The Incredible Hulk,” 
"Prometheus") and served as 
the series' executive producer. 

No cast, special effects ex- 
perts or other creative person- 
nel have been selected. "We 
have to get a script first," Foster 
explains. "Of course, we don't 
have a budget for the film yet 
either, but it'll. probably be 
about $12 million. And /Ғ every- 
thing works out right, we could 
begin filming as early as sum- 
mer 1983." 

Stan Lee, an old hand at 
scripting Namor's comic book 
adventures, will be on board as 
creative consultant. "We'd cer- 
tainly be foolish not to have 
Stan intimately involved in The 
Sub-Mariner," Foster says, 
"especially after he worked so 
long, so well, and so success- 
fully with Ken Johnson on The 
Incredible Hulk.” 


ANIMATION 


300 Layed Off At Filmation 


hen the networks an- 
nounced their Saturday 
morning schedules for the 
1982-83 season, Hanna-Barbera 
was the undisputed winner in 
terms of productin commit- 
ments. Marvel Productions fol- 
lowed with four series, three of 
which are new. On the other 
hand, Filmation, which had a 
meteoric rise in the late 1960s, 
lost all their current shows and 
ended up selling one series. 
Some 300 people were layed 
off as a result, sending 
shockwaves throughout the in- 
dustry. Bud Hester, business 
representative for the Motion 
Picture Screen Cartoonists un- 
ion, adds that many of the full- 
length feature films are winding 
down at the sametime more 
layoffs coming from Aurora 
Production and Ralph Bakshi. 
"Generally we usually hit full 
employment," Hester said in 
late May. "But now that Filma- 
tion has only 13 half-hour 
shows to produce (Gilligan's 
World), we have people 
scrounging for work." Hester 
also pointed out that the 
amount lost by Filmation. How- 
ever, Marvel's contract with the 
union only forces Marvel to 
keep their staff up to capacity, 
allowing them to send the rest 
of the work to animators over- 


seas. This practice severely 
frustrates the union. 

“We've gotten an agreemet 
from Hanna-Barbera for 24 
weeks’ worth of work but that’s 
only about 912,000” Hester 
explained. "We're going to be 
losing some of our top people 
and at this point, that's going to 
leave us with second rate pro- 
duction. 

Hester said the hope of 
animators rests with cable tele- 
vision. Since animation costs 
far less than live-action produc- 
tion, it will be easier for cable 
channels to commission new 
animated fare. "We don't have 
to pay residuals or big name 
stars and live action has a lot of 
top heavy costs," Hester said. 

The climate in California is 
tense present as those 
employed begin work on the 
next season, scheduled to pre- 
miere in mid-September. 

The new schedules show the 
loss of action/adventure shows 
(Filmation's only type of pro- 
duction) with the meteoric rise 
of The Smurfs. NBC re-signed 
with Belgium's SEPP for $7.5 
million to produce about a 
dozen 90-minute Saturday 
morning episodes of the series 
as well as prime time specials. 
Hanna Barbera will continue to 
produce the shows. 
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ЕБІВООК65 NIPPAN 


532 М. 6th St. 
L.A., Са. 90014 
(213) 687-7401 


YOUR 1 YEAR MEMBERSHIP FEE OF $10.00 ENTITLES YOU 70: 
1. 15% off all items in our Animation Section. 


2. 20% off а 1 year subscription to any of the following monthly magazines: 


Membership Discount (including postage) 
360.48 


Regular Price 
$75.60 


ANIMAGE 


ANIMEDIA $56.60 345.30 P \ 


3. You will also recieve a special postage discount of $2.00 per copy on regular 
merchandice. The following rates would apply: 


1 = 5 copies $2.50 
6 - 10 copies 54.50 
оуег 10 соріез $6.50 


* SEND IN YOUR ORDER/APPLICATION NOW AND RECIEVE OUR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER} 
All applications recieved before sep,1, 1982 will be eligable for а complimentary 
packet of ANIME postcards} 


DON'T DELAY, 
JOIN TODAYS 


Please send your applications to: 


JAPANESE ANIMATION FAN CLUB 
C/o MR. YUJI HIRAMATSU 
BOOKS NIPPAN 

532 М. 6th St. 

L.A., Са. 90014 


АМІМАТІОМ 


Mickey's Christmas Carol 


t's a comeback for Mickey 

Mouse. This Christmas the 
Walt Disney Studios will release 
to theaters a 24-minute short 
entitled Mickey's Christmas 
Carol. Incredibly, it has been 
nearly 30 years since Mickey's 
last theatrical short, The Simple 
Things, in 1953. Supporting 
Mickey Mouse will be all of the 
classic Disney "players" includ- 
ing Donald Duck, Jiminy Crick- 
et, Black Pete, Goofy, Uncle 
Scrooge, Morty and Ferdy 
Mouse, Grandma Duck, Clara- 
belle Horace Horsecollar and 
even the lovable giant Willie 
from Mickey and the Beanstalk. 

Producer and director Burny 
Mattinson explains the studio's 
approach to the project. "We 
are not really trying to do a de- 
finitive version of the Dickens" 
classic. Everybody already 
knows and loves the story, so 
we are presenting it as if the 
Disney stock players were put- 
ting on a show. We are doing 
it the way Mickey and his gang 
would do it. At one time we 
even thought of calling it The 
Disney Players Present: A 
Christmas Carol." 

For the young new animators 
that have come to the Disney 
studios in recent years it is à 
chance of a lifetime to draw and 
recreate the characters that 
they've known so well all of 
their lives. In a sense these new 
animators are Disney's true 
children. Having grown up with 
the rich Disney legacy of 
Disneyland and the continued 
release of the Disney classics, 
it's as if the Disney characters 
have been their playmates all 
their lives. For 23-year-old Mark 
Henn it is almost unbelievable 
that 1% years after graduation 
from the California Institute of 
the Arts, he is employed at the 
Disney Studio as the key anima- 
tor on Mickey Mouse's big 
comeback featurette. 

"Although it looks simple," 
explains Henn, "drawing Mick- 
ey is actually very difficult. He 
has a certain look that every- 
body knows and if he isn't 
drawn quite right—if his nose is 
too big or his ears are in the 
wrong position—it will be very 
obvious." 

“It's true," says Mattinson. 
"Every animator has an idea of 
what the characters should look 
like and how they should per- 
form. The animators will look at 
each other's tests and criticize 
them-—saying that a character 
just doesn't do that sort of thing 
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The current Disney animation crew: Burny Mattinson (seated), John Lasseter, Rick Hoppe, Ed 


Gombert, Dave Block, Barry Temple, Glen Keane, Randy Cartwright, Mark Henn and Tim O'Donnell. » 


Henn, inset, draws Mickey. 


or whatever. They have a very 
good sense of knowing just 
what sort of action is exactly 
right. As far as the actual draw- 
ing goes we have the original 
character model sheets and, of 
course, we have all the old 
shorts to look at.” 

Mickey's physical appearance 
has undergone a steady evolu- 
tion since his first screen ap- 
pearance in Steamboat Willie 
(1928). In the 1980s Mickey re- 
verts to his middle years look 
(pupil eyes and solid black ears) 
with Mickey and the Beanstalk 
and The Sorcerer's Apprentice 
serving as models. The work of 
veteran Disney animators, 
Frank Thomas and the Freddie 
Moore, has been Henn's inspi- 
ration in creating the newest in- 
carnation of Mickey. 

The biggest challenge facing 
Burny Mattinson, however, was 
the voices for the cháracters. 
Most of the famous voice actors 
who first created the distinctive 
voices have passed on. Gone is 
Pinto Colvig's lovable, gulping 
Goofy; and so is Cliff Edwards 
who voiced that little green 
cricket named Jiminy, and Billy 
Bletcher who breathed blustery 
villainy into Black Pete and even 
Bill Thompson who gave Uncle 


Scrooge his voice in his only 
Screen appearance. 

"Of course we interviewed 
many voice actors and others to 
find the voices that could match 
the old familiar ones. Some 
people just called on the tele- 
phone and said, 'Uh, hi. 
Gwarsh. I'm Goofy,’ and Га 
laugh and invite them down for 
a try-out; sometimes they 
worked out and sometimes they 
didn't. 

"For Mickey we have the tal- 
ents of Wayne Allwine, a sound 
editor here at the studio. He was 
trained by Jim Macdonald, who 
was in turn trained by Walt him- 
self. So it's been sort of handed 
down and he does a very good 
Mickey. Clarence “Ducky” 
Nash, of course, continues as 
the voice of Donald Duck. He's 
quite elderly now, yet he came 
in and did a beautiful young 
Donald Duck voice for us. Clar- 
ence is a real pro, his ad libs 
were so good, we ended up in- 
corporating them into the 
script," laughs Mattinson. 

Other voices include Hal 
Smith as Goofy, Will Ryan as 
both Black Pete and Willie the 
giant, Eddie Carrol as Jiminy 
Cricket and Scottish-born actor 
Alan Young as the fesity Uncle 


Scrooge McDuck, who as you 
would expect, plays Ebenezer 
Scrooge in this Disney Players 
version of A Christmas Carol. 

“Originally, Bill Thompson 
voiced Uncle Scrooge in his 
only screen appearance, but 
since Bill passed away we tried 
out several people. But | kept 
coming back in my mind to 
actor Alan Young who did the 
voice of Scrooge on a Disney- 
land Record some seven or 
eight years ago, so І called to 
ask if he would do the role of 
Uncle Scrooge for us and, of 
course, he's perfect for the 
role." * 

In many ways this special 
project is a Christmas gift to the 
people who have known and 
loved the Disney characters all 
their lives. But it is not the only 
Disney animation project in the 
works. A Goofy featurette is in 
the works as well as another 
Winnie the Pooh short. And, of 
course, there is the feature film 
The Black Cauldron, which has a 
couple more years of produc- 
tion ahead of it. 

Mickey's Christmas Carol, 
produced and directed by Burny 
Mattinson for executive pro- 
ducer Ron Miller, is scheduled 
for a Christmas 1982 release. 
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This month's logo was submit- 
ted by Comix World contributor 
David Miller of Concord, Ca 
Much obliged, Dave! 


KITCHEN SINK 

Denis Kitchen will be releasing 
the 872" x 11" Outer Space 
Spirit, which will retail for $8.95 
and features a series of Spirit 
stories done by Will Eisner & 
Wally Wood in 1952. These 
have already been reprinted in 
Kitchen Sink's Spirit #20-28. 
The cover will consist of a taste- 
fully pieced together montage 
of art by Wally Wood and Pete 
Poplaski. 

Due in July is Kitchen's 
Bizarre Sex #10 with a Bil Stout 
cover; 16 pages by Guy Colwell; 
а 5-раде “Omaha” sequel; and 
additional contributions by 
Geary, Kenny, Lobes, Pound, 
Schwind and Stiles. 


LAST GASP claims that they 
have Commies from Mars #4 
out edited by Tim Boxell and 
featuring Larry Rippee and 
others. Also due by now is 
‘Cherry Poptart featuring Larry 
Welz, Jay Kinney and Larry 
Todd. 

Additionally, they will be re- 
leasing Junkwaffel #5 which 
will include a lot of unpublished 
Vaughn Bode art. Its been al- 
most 10 years since Junkwaffel 
#4 and his widow allegedly has 
access to much unpublished 
Bode art. His brother Vincent, 
also an artist, will be helping on 
the project. 


Mark Bode says that the has 
finished off an incomplete 
Cheech Wizard strip started by 
his late father. It will be colored 
and inked and will appear in 
Epic, probably in the fall. 

Bill Griffith of “Zippy” fame is 
apparently suing the movie 
producers of Young Lust for a 
title rip-off and may be inquiring 
about fan support in the near fu- 
ture. He has it from me; | own 
copies of Young Lust #1-4 
which were done in the ‘70s. 
The better news is that there 
may be some bidding wars 
coming for the rights to a Zippy 
movie. 


From RIP-OFF PRESS came the 
terrible news that u.g. car- 
toonist Dave Sheridan died of 
cancer late in March at the age 
of 38. His widow, Diva, gave 
birth to their daughter Dorothy 
Rae undergrounds left me with 
a genuine sense of loss. He had 
done The Leather Nun (pictured 
here) as well as Mother's Oat's; 
Meef; the Balloon Vender and 
substantial collaborations with 
Gilbert Shelton and Paul Mav- 
rides on the Fabulous Furry 
Freak Brothers and other Rip- 
Off projects. Issue #7 of The 
Freak Brothers is out now. 

Dave Sheridan collaborated 
on many of the earlier titles 
mentioned above with Fred 
Schrier who has done a color 
cover for the March issue of 
Handling and Shipping Man- 
agement. Fred is still an active 
illustrator in Ohio. 


Gates of Eden #2 should be 
out by now with a Jeff Jones 
cover and 48 pages, including 
contributions by Trina, Steve 
Leialoha, Leonard Rifas; Spain; 


Kim Deitch; and Michael Gilbert. 


Look Mom comics (799 
B'way, Suite 325, New York, NY 
10003) has released Psycho #2. 
An excerpt is featured 
elsewhere on the page ... The 
Media Sight fanzine features 
acover by underground artist 
Brad Foster. 

Jane Oliver writes and claims 
that Jerry the Vampire #2 
should be out this summer, 
which will feature a color cover 
with 32 interior pages with Larry 
Todd, Larry Welz and Brad Fos- 
ter. Up to now, Jane has been 
doing a series of mini-comix, 
Dance of Death, for Comix 


World. CW #2 and 3 feature 
contributions by Larry Todd. 


Raw Books (27 Greene St., 
New York, N.Y. 10013) has re- 
leased Jimbo, an anthology of 
Gary Panter's material from the 
L.A. punkzine S/ash. 

An intensely lush oddity for 
completionists who collect un- 
dergrounds is the Gospel of 
John published in 1980 by 
Marantha Music (P.O. Box 1396; 
Costa Mesa, CA. 92626), which 
is a 24-page 81%" x 11" religious 
promotional magazine. This 
would not qualify for this col- 
umn except that Griffin had 
such a pronounced influence on 
the West Coast psychedelic 
posters of the '60s and sub- 
sequently was briefly active in 
the early underground comics 
scene. The quality of paper and 
lavish rich color interior by Grif- 
fin makes the $2 comic a must- 
have for his old fans. 


Simultaneously with the re- 
lease of Queen of Hairy Flies 
Michael Roden will be releasing 
Alien Carnival Comix; which 
will be 572" x 8/2" with 16 pages 
andyellow col.or stock with blue 
thermograph-raised ink. It will 
feature Alder, Marsh, Ryan, Ro- 
den, Roldo & Starr as well as 
John Thompson. 

This will be the first appear- 
ance of John Thompson art in 
almost 10 years. His highly 
stylized mystical graphics first 
manifested themselves in Ta/es 
of the Sphinx in 1972 and 1973. 
#2 and #3 were published by 
Kitchen Sink and Print Mint, re- 
spectively. Now it appears that 
there is a fair chance that Roden 
will publish Sphinx #1 for the 
first time. 


| recently heard from J. 
Michael Leonard that he's 
leased his Star Weevil strip to 
Evennow Productions in Au- 
stralia for a proposed full-length 
animated movie. He recently 
did "Death Takes a Shit” for 
Denis Kitchen's Death Rattle 
line which is resurfacing. 
Michael teaches a cartoon class 
at the local junior college as 
well as continuing to contribute 
cartoons to Playboy and possi- 
bly the Lampoon. He's also 
done a billboard for a local re- 
staurant that sounds attractive; 
so Michael is still an active ar- 
tist. 

Larry Rippee writes that he 
has done a one pager entitled 
“Small Monster Making а 
Phone Call" which should show 
up in Eclipse #6 or 7. His mate- 
rial was also in a New York 
Comic Art Exhibit along with 
Howard Cruse, Leonard Rifas, 
Lee Mars and Tuli Küpferberg. 


A brief nes of the art of the late Dave Shei idan. 
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Alan Brennert 
Coming Full Circle 


lan Brennert made a big splash in 

comics circles with his first published 
script, "To Kill a Legend," the lead Batman 
tale in Detective Comícs %500. Brennert al- 
ready had a successful career in television 
writing. What turned him to writing 
comics? 

"It's a little bit deceiving to say | started 
out writing for television. | was a comic- 
book fan as a teenager ... one of those 
dark secrets from everybody's past. | co- 
published a fanzine back around 1970. I fell 
away from it when | went to college and 
began writing science fiction апа then tele- 
vision. But | always had a soft spot for 
comic books.” 

Brennert's chance to write a comics 
script was a happy accident. He told an old 
comics-fan friend, Paul Levitz, then editor 
of the Batman books, about a story for the 
Caped Crusader that Brennert had always 
wanted to do. He thought Levitz might be 
able to use the idea sometime. Brennert 
picks up the story: “Апа Paul said, ‘You're 
a writer, why don't you do it for me?’ 
Neither of us thought about it for a year or 
so, and then | actually sat down and started 
working on it. That story became ‘To Kill a 
Legend’ in Detective #500. | had no idea it 
was going to wind up there. No one could 
have been more surprised than me that it 
was the lead story in that important issue.” 

Dick Giordano was the artist assigned to 
that first script, and six months later he re- 
placed Levitz as the Batman editor. Gior- 
dano asked Brennert to turn out some 
scripts for The Brave and the Bold. Brennert 
praises both editors. "It was just serendip- 
ity all the way down the line, and I've been 
very lucky to work with people like Paul and 
Dick.” 
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A new level of excitement! 


Get the fjer in comics. 


Brennert finds film and comics writing 
quite different, although he says reading 
comics was good ground work for his 
scripts on the Wonder Woman and Buck 
Rogers TV series. He also says a comic- 
book writer has much more control over 
the finished product than a TV writer. He 
explained, “There are fewer people to deal 
with. When I write a comic book, ! know it's 
me and the editor—together with the artist. 
Most of my problems in comics have been 
pretty minor stuff with the artist—a panel 
here and there.” 

But in film and television, says Brennert, 
“You have directors, you have producers, 
you have studio executives. There are so 
many people involved. And, naturally, the 
more people involved, the less reflective of 
the writer’s work is the finished product." 

Though writing for each medium is dif- 
ferent, Brennert feels comics and film have 
some common ground. “Both are dramatic 
media. People often refer to comic books 
as a literary medium, but | don’t think of it 
that way. In all of my stories | try to avoid 
captions. | don’t think anybody reads 
them—I know | don't. If I’m reading a 
comic-book story and | see a page that's 
full of captions, | will probably skim them to 
see if there's anything of vital plot impor- 
tance. | think a good comic-book story pro- 
gresses by the visual action and by the dia- 
logue . . . in the same way that a film does.” 

Brennert has a unique perspective on 
film adaptations of comic-book characters, 
since he is a comics fan, a professional 
comics writer, and a professional screen 
writer. He says that, although comics fans 
often resent them, the changes made in a 
character and his world are usually made 
for valid, dramatic reasons. “I think The /n- 
credible Hulk TV show worked on a dra- 
matic level in a way it never could if you'd 
just translated the comic to the screen. It 
would have been just ludicrous to have this 
big green guy going around talking about 
himself in the third person all the time. The 
Hulk show also improved on the origin by 
giving Banner more of an emotional con- 
nection—in terms of his wife dying in an 
accident—to the events of his own 
gamma-ray accident.” 

On the other hand, Brennert would have 
liked to be more "'comic-booky" in his 
scripts for the Wonder Woman series. “І 
would have liked to be able to use super- 
villains. | think when you're doing a show 
with a comic-book theme like Wonder 
Woman, you can get away with things like 
super-villains and larger-than-life dialogue 
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Alan Brennert and his comics debut. 


that wouldn't have worked on Hu/k or some 
other show with a serious theme.” 
Brennert feels the rift between the com- 
ics world and Hollywood is closing up, as 
more and more younger writers move into 
the film industry, writers who have grown 
up reading comics. In addition, the pro- 
ducers are becoming interested in proper- 
ties like comics, that can be exciting with- 
out graphic violence. And in comics? 
“Тһеге are artists and writers who are try- 
ing to bring a cinernatic style to the me- 
dium. It began with Jim Steranko's SH/ELD 
and continues now with writer-artists like 
Frank Miller on Daredevil. Miller treats each 
panel in a comic like a frame in a movie. 
Unfortunately, most comic artists today are 
only re-doing what other comic artists have 
already done. There are young artists who 
are trying to imitate Bill Sinkiewicz—who 
don't realize that Sinkiewicz is only doing 
Neal Adams! Even a very good artist like 
John Byrne is only a synthesis of Jack 
Kirby, Steve Ditko, Gil Kane and a few 
others. So | think it's good that maybe 
some of the newer people are again dis- 
covering film as a source of inspiration." 
—Patrick Daniel O'Neill 
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Announcing Our First Contest! | 


CREEPSHOW. 


George A. Romero and Stephen King 
have concocted a wonderful tribute to the 
horror comics of their youth with this scary 
movie and have even gone so far as to 
get classic EC artist Jack Kamen to do 
the cover art for Creepshow comics. 


Now thanks to our friends at New 
American Library and Laurel Entertain- 
ment Inc., we have 34 prizes to give 
away. All you have to do is send in a 
post card with your name, address, 
t-shirt size and get it into our hands no 
later than August 31, 1982. 

The first 10 postcards chosen at 
random will receive copies of NAL's 
Creepshow, a trade paperback 
adapting the movie into comic book 
stories. King did the script himself and 
Berni Wrightson did his first comics 
work in some time and boy, did he 
knock himself out! 

The next dozen readers will receive 
Creepshow t-shirts which will make 
you either the life of the party or the 
talk of the town. Colorful and stylish, 
the shirt is something special. 

The final dozen lucky readers will 
receive the movie poster, designed 
and executed by Jack Kamen. 
Hanging the poster in your room is 

' sure to remind you of the thrills and 
chills the movie will bring you. 


Send your post cards to: 
Creepshow Contest 
COMICS SCENE 
475 Park Avenue South 
New York, N.Y. 10016 


Remember, we must have them by August 31. 
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GOES STEREO! 


Capital Comics is proud to present 
NEXUS #3 as it's first FLEXI-COMIC, 
Б showcasing the conclusion of Nexus’ origin. 
This 32-page story is accompanied by a 
complete soundtrack, with special effects, 
music and dynamic dialogue. 
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А GEORGE A. ROMERO FILM 


ART BY BERNI WRIGHTSON- COVER ART BY JACK KAMEN 


From the hottest 
new team in comics- 


Mike Baron & Steve Rude 


ON SALE THIS 
SUMMER IN DIRECT 
COMIC SHOPS 


EVERYWHERE! 
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NEXUS and FLEXI-COMICS аге ©1982 by Capital Publications, Inc. 
Capital Comics is a division of CPI 
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Ducks and а Legacy 


By HOWARD CRUSE 


ucks! l've got ducks on the 
brain this week! 
Tuesday | brought home 
Uncle Scrooge McDuck: His 
Life and Times, the lavish 376-page 
compilation of Carl Barks's Uncle 
Scrooge tales which you read about in 
COMICS SCENE #2. 

Watching Scrooge, Donald Duck 
and the Junior Woodchuck nephews 
Huey, Dewey and Louie trot about the 
globe on their exotic quests, | rever- 
berate with old Alabama memories. 
Part of me becomes again the 11- 
year-old kid who devoured ''The 
Lemming With The Locket” when it 
first hit print in 1955. There І am sip- 
ping my Dr Pepper after school as | 
read, my hand puppets and Froggy the 
Gremlin rubber effigy near at hand 
along with the drawing tools with 
which | will compose comic book 
stories as my own inspiration strikes. 

They were trying to get away for a 
vacation, reports Barks's wife Garé of 
the days when "Lemming With The 
Locket" was being drawn. And there 
were а// of those lemmings to be 
inked! Suddenly a human dimension 
comes into focus. 

Comics, it seemed to me as a kid, 
somehow sprang into being as fin- 
ished products. | had to sweat to 
create even an awkward drawing, but / 
was a beginner; surely it must get 
easier! | never considered the labor 
involved in putting the ink lines on the 
paper, never thought the process 
could still be rough once you got 
good! 

But those were a lot of lemmings. 
Having spent quite a few hours in the 
intervening years swamping my own 


Mr. Cruse has been given a free hand to express his 
thoughts and ideas in any manner he wishes within the 
scope of this publication. This column does not necessar- 
ily represent the editorial views of COMICS SCENE nor 
our philosophy. The contents is © 1982 by Howard Cruse. 
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character Barefootz with successive 
waves of gronking frogs, | can identify 
with what a major lemming migration 
must have meant to the finger bones 
of the Barks household. 

You couldn't just carve a lemming 
onto a rubber stamp and bang the 
beasts out the way a librarian bangs 
out books at the checkout desk. Each 
lemming had to bound and scamper in 
its own way, around its own momen- 
tary obstacle. Who was Barks drawing 
those lemmings for? Did he picture me 
in Springville, Alabama, as | pored 
over the pages and took it for granted 
that | and the comics | loved merited 
such meticulous attention? How did 
he avoid thinking as so many comic 
artists seem to have thought: “What 
the hell do those 11-year-olds know or 
care? I'll just knock out some crap and 
it'll look great when it's colored!" 

Some special character fiber may 
have played a role, some old-fash- 
ioned notion of doing a job well. 


HE COCKE 
ARE YOu, LITTLE 
LEMMING WITH THE 


Maybe it helped to be geographically 
isolated from an industry where cyni- 
cism can breed within the air-condi- 
tioning ducts like Legionnaire’s Dis- 
ease. 

But a big factor had to be that within 
Carl Barks himself was a kid who read 
those Uncle Scrooge comics and who 
wasn't going to stand for some jerk 
foisting sloppy lemmings off on him. 

The artistic grit in the work of Barks 
and ‘scattered others lingered in my 
blood. Later on | came upon Light, an 
underground comic book drawn by 
Greg Irons, and | recognized the old 
thrill. с 

Га seen UGs before that, but | hadn't 
happened upon the worthy ones, and | 
had a false impression that under- 
grounds as a genre were produced 
sloppily, amateurishly and self-indul- 
gently. Light was a revelation. It was 
the work of an artist who respected his 
readers and gave them his best. 
Comix by Sheridan, Schrier, Crumb 


LITTLE LEMMING WITH 


ET — wHERE 


апа others solidified my admiration 
for the UG movement. A fresh genera- 
tion of artists was rebelling against the 
low expectations reflected in many 
mainstream comic books. Their sensi- 
bility may have sprung more from 
Haight-Ashbury than Duckburg, but 
there was a Barks-like idealism in their 
commitment to doing the work right. 
Probably neither they nor Barks would 
have felt comfortable chattering about 
"ideals," but, to readers like me, their 
uncompromising commitment was 
evident and exciting. | saw in the best 
UGs what I had perceived at a gut level 
when | was 11. | could never imagine 
how drawing comics could be ap- 
proached otherwise and still be fun. 

Surely Barks sweated, and surely he 
had fun. In Alabama І merely admired 
the simple rightness of the result. 
Barks made it all look easy. Anybody 
could think up an Uncle Scrooge story, 
it seemed. You just had to get him 
worrying about keeping his money bin 
safe. The Springville kid with his piggy 
bank could relate to that. The feelings 
aren't exactly alien to a grown-up try- 
ing to keep his Dreyfus Fund afloat. 

Barks's stories were absorbing be- 
cause we readers could recognize 
emotions like our own expressed in 
the actions and obsessions of the wily 
old duck. In “ВасК to the Klondike” 
Scrooge's failing memory made him 
fret. | could dig it; l've been absent- 
minded since grade school, to my fre- 
quent grief. And alertness is no minor 
matter. Scrooge had 250 umptillion 
fabutillion dollars to protect. | had 
messy stacks of comic books, which 
my weary mother occasionally con- 
templated with the confiscatory gaze 
of a Beagle Boy. 

Frazzled by the abrasions of urban 
pollution and his own burdensome 
wealth, Scrooge flees to the "Land of 
the Pigmy Indians" or the Himalayan 
refuge of Tralla La. Needing reassur- 
ance that his riches are second to 
none, Scrooge pits his ball of collected 
string against the similar ball hoarded 
by Flintheart Glomgold, their other 
forms of wealth being equal. Nature's 
fury, in the form of everything from 
ants to zebras, is pitted against the de- 
termination of the two misers to win in 
the status game. 

There's reality in the craziness. 
Sometimes each of us longs to es- 
cape; sometimes we're ready to en- 
gage enthusiastically in life's battles. 
Barks takes the appetites and insecu- 
rities of existence into heady realms of 
cartoon fantasy, but the adventures 
are rooted solidly in the textures of 
everyday emotion. 

By comparison, Batman's oath to 
avenge the murder of his parents is an 
abstract proposition, a traumatic 
childhood loss precipitating not just a 
crimefighting career, but one with bi- 
zarre costumes, accoutrements, and 


Science-fiction overtones. | dug Bat- 
man comics, but they were of a differ- 
ent, more imaginary magnitude than 
the talking ducks of Carl Barks. 
Scrooge didn't guard his money bin 
because of an ancient oath; he wanted 
to swim in those coins right now. 
Being rich was as immediate a need to 
him as eating. Each coin of his zillions 
seemed to stand as the last shaky 
bulwark between him and cosmic 
starvation. Excessive, but human. Sex 
and football have been known to play 
a similar central role in the universes 
of non-web-footed Earthlings. 

Wednesday | took a break from 
Barks and pulled out an old В. Crumb 
story called Fritz the Cat: Special 
Agent for the CIA. What | had in mind 
was observing how a different but 
comparably gifted artist made his ex- 
tended funny-animal story come alive 
instead of flailing lifelessly on the 
page as many comics populated by 
costumed humans do. 

In Crumb's international espionage 
spoof, Fritz is dispatched to China by 
the CIA to investigate reports of an 
"ultimate weapon." The obvious 
opening would have shown Fritz re- 
ceiving his marching orders from the 
Chief. But Crumb chooses to spend a 
couple of well-paced pages letting us 
know what sort of cat Fritz is and plac- 
ing him in a recognizable world. 
Speeding recklessly toward headquar- 
ters in his turbocar, Fritz is halted by a 
determined traffic cop. Too much the 
hotshot to bow to authority, the cat 
roars blithely away as the cop tenders 
his summons. At CIA headquarters, 
Fritz instructs a lackey, “I want this саг 


CHIEF, (м SHOCKED... 
You'RE STILL USING 
THAT GREASY KID 


completely dismantled and every part 
sterilized and polished. Then have it 
reassembled with absolute precision. 
Can you get it done before lunch?” 

Before the spying plot is launched 
on page three, Fritz has been lasci- 
viously mobbed by outer-office secre- 
taries whom he dispatches with a 
cavalier backhand, proceeding to try 
and impress the Chief with his epicur- 
ean savoir-faire. All of this introduces 
Fritz s unique (and hardly laudable) 
personality and prepares us to believe 
in the cartooned reality of the story 
which follows. 

We believe because we see our- 
selves. Obnoxious as Crumb's cat can 
be, we feel a connection. Fritz acts out 
anarchic impulses which most of us 
keep a lid on, and it's a perverse de- 
light to watch a fictional character cast 
off restraints. It's his lack of restraint 
that makes Uncle Scrooge so appeal- 
ing. If we were rich, most of us would 
require ourselves to behave with 
some moderation. We'd probably feel 
embarrassed:to run coins through our 
fingers, much less dive through them 
like a porpoise. Not so Scrooge, and 
we have vicarious fun watching him 
indulge in forbidden pleasures. In 
doing so, we put ourselves right on 
the comic page with him. 

If we lived our lives in a comic book 
world, what would our panels be 
shaped like? Compared to those of 
Barks, Crumb's Fritz panels were bulg- 
ing with detail, wobbly around the 
edges. But Crumb's format resembled 
Barks's in that the action proceeded in 
modest, same-sized segments. This 
used to be common comic book prac- 
tice, and it made for easy reading. 
Through book after book the ducks 
blazed rumble-tumble trails of adven- 
ture framed comfortably without the 
aid of explosive splash pahels or ca- 
reening action amplified'by frag- 
mented balloons that ricocheted off of 
the margins. I'd be the last to decry the 
loosening-up of comic page composi- 
tions since the "Marvel revolution”; 
I'm too much the admirer of Will Eis- 
ner's work, past and present, to want 
everything slotted into monotonous 
boxes. But looking at Carl Barks's 
stories certainly reminds me of the al- 
ternative virtues of understatement. 

Understatement can give great im- 
pact to actions. Last month's apoca- 
lyptic struggle of the superheroes to 
save the cosmos may be less engross- 
ing than watching Scrooge and Glom- 
gold unrolling their balls of string 
across Africa. More of us know the 
feelings involved in saving string than 
in saving universes. Our spirits may be 
as infinite as outer space, but the 
scenery of our emotional lives is more 
commonly composed of stray string 


than stray star systems. Mostly we ex- 


perience our adventures in modest 
segments. The kind of real-life events 
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David Gerrold: SHOULD 5РОСК DIE? 


NUMBER 58 


STARLOG Is the most popular science 
fiction magazine іп the solar system! 


STARLOG keeps you up to date with the 
latest news—science fiction movies, TV, 
comics, products, conventions, and much 
more! 

STARLOG shows you classic SF movies— 
with rare photos and facts. 

STARLOG interviews the top personalities 
of the SF field. 


STARLOG includes TV episode guides. 
STARLOG features David Gerrold’s month- 
ly column, “Rumblings.” 

STARLOG goes behind the scenes with 
amazing photos of movie & TV special ef- 
fects—plus interviews with the wizards 
who create them. 

STARLOG gives you art portfolios, costume 
and set designs, color space photos, adver- 
tising art—a visual feast. 

YOUR SUBSCRIPTION entitles you to 12 
issues below cover cost, including: An an- 


nual, 100-page spectacular anniversary 
issue, PLUS, three special issues per year 
with extra, bound-in surprises. 


STARLOG takes you on a trip through the 
many worlds of imagination and adven- 
ture—the world of science fiction. 


STARLOG Magazine DEPT. CS 5 

O'Quinn Studios 

475 Park Avenue South 

New York, N.Y. 10006 

12 issues, $23.99 (one year) 

Endosed$ — | 
Please allow six to eight weeks processing time 
before your first issue is mailed. Make check or 
money order payable to O'Quinn Studios, Inc. | 
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COMING IN 
STARLOG #61 


With the anniversary issue behind us, 
we're ready for a very busy, jam-packed 
summer. Issue #61 starts off with Part 
І of Ed Naha's exclusive report on the 
making of Star Trek: The Wrath of 
Khan. We'll also have additional com- 
mentary by columnists Bjo Trimble 
and David Gerrold. To top it all off, we'll 
present a chat with Walter Koenig who 
has a rather meaty role in the film. 

Just about everyone is talking about 
the Australian hit Road Warrior and 
STARLOG has interviews with producer 
Byron Kennedy and director George 
Miller. Also, Warner Brothers sent a se- 
lection of photos superior to what was 
sent to FANGORIA, so check out the 
full-color action! 

The making of the adventure film 
Megaforce is documented with inter- 
views and photos. And we have a dou- 
ble treat for readers as we present ex- 
clusive interviews with this summers 
hottest femmes fatales: Conan's San- 
dahl Bergman and Blade Runners 
Sean Young. 

We have a very special feature on 
hand: a pictorial report on Revenge of 
the Jedi's Arizona desert shoot. It's our 
first look at what's in store for the third 
part of the Star Wars epic. 

Rounding out the coverage we have 
a progress report on Disney's EPCOT, 
an interview with Stuart Cohen, pro- 
ducer of The Thing, reports on the new 
TV season, summer science fiction 
reading, the movie Atomic Cafe, and 
plans for a new James Bond film star- 
ring Sean Connery. 


that would justify major splash panels 
may leave us exhilarated or so shaken 
that we require psychotherapy, but 
much that we cherish, much that feeds 
stirring fantasies in our minds, would 
fit well into the simple panels that Carl 
Barks liked to draw. 

Recently | had the unfortunate ex- 
perience of reading one volume 
apiece from the Archie and Richie Rich 
chronicles. 

Let me be fair: maybe these were off 
issues. Maybe they weren't represen- 
tative. But these particular comic 
books made me angry. Through page 
after page, cardboard characters were 
herded through arbitrary paces in the 
service of empty jokes. Real human 
fears and fantasies never made a dent 
in the pointless proceedings. 

It's no excuse to argue that Richie 
Rich is created for very young readers. 
So were the Dr. Seuss books | trea- 
sured even before | could read them 
myself. Dr. Seuss is tuned in to a 
child's authentic wavelength. The te- 
nacity and pluck of Bartholomew Cub- 
bins as he tries to steer the King from 
folly has surely stirred the hearts of a 
million kids who long to feel that they 
can be important in the world. You'd 
never know that kids have real, multi- 
leveled feelings by reading Richie 
Rich. And you'd never guess how 
complex are the conflicts of adoles- 
сепсе by watching Archie cavort. 

Comics which are satisfied to crank 
out mechanical variations on artificial 
premises make me angry because of 
the message they transmit to the 
readers in a new generation. The mes- 
sage is that mediocrity is okay, that 
neither kids' feelings nor their intelli- 
gence need to be respected. That they 
don't deserve thoughtful comics pre- 
pared with imagination and craft. That 
comic art is nothing more than a trivial 
means for money to change hands. 

Carl Barks's comics broadcast a very 
different message. And the comics of 
a noble minority of artists today do the 
same—though we're kidding our- 
selves if we don't admit that the num- 
bers lie on the side of the drones. 

To try and copy the Carl Barks 
methods of storytelling would be to 
miss the point, though there are few of 
us who could not learn a few worth- 
while tricks in the process. 

Times are different. New themes 
and styles will dominate. But | doubt 
that any artist can create comics of 
enduring value without incorporating 
the one overriding legacy of Carl 
Barks's thoughtful, unforgettable 
yarns: He cared. 

About his comics. About his ducks. 
About his readers. And he sweated the 
sweat that was necessary to do justice 
to all of them. 

However many damn lemmings it 
took! Г] 


Time Masters 


The Moebius Epic 


By ANTHONY CLARKE 


ime is the strangest thing ... 
and this spring in Paris it was 
the topic of three science fic- 
tion releases: the English pro- 
duction Тіте Bandits, the Japanese 
Time Slip and the long-awaited René 
Laloux animated feature film Les 
Майгез du Temps... Time Masters. 
The film marks producer Laloux's 
second major animated feature and 
promises to be the vanguard of a 
series of West European-made and 
produced animated science fiction fea- 
tures. His first, the Czech-French co- 
production based on Stefan Wul's Le 
Planéte Sauvage, with designs by To- 
por, was honored in 1973 as the first 


Jaffa's space vessel travels towards Earth. 


animated film to win the Cannes Film 
Festival's coveted Prix Spécial du 
Jury. For his second feature (he has 
several award-winning shorts to his 
credit as well), the producer has again 
returned to his literary source of inspi- 
ration. This time he has chosen Stefan 
Wul's 1958 novel L'Orphelin de Péride 
(The Orphan of Peride), with story- 
boards adeptly handled by science fic- 
tion fantasy wizard “Moebius.” 
Famed as a hyper-realist re- 
conteur for Jean-Michel Charlier's 
Western serial Lt. Blueberry (under the 
pseudonym “СІН”) and a highly styl- 
ized creator of fantasy and futuristic 
adventure (as "Moebius") in his own 
series The Adventure of John Water- 
color, Cauchemar Blanc, Arzach, 
Major Grubert and Jerry Cornelius, 


Jean Giraud (his real name) has suc- 
cessfully synthesized both of his draw- 
ing styles for the film's imaginative 
presentation of the Stefan Wul novel. 
His film credits include his work on the 
aborted Jodorowsky production of 
Dune, his close collaboration with H.R. 
Giger on Ridley Scott's A/ien and 
storyboards for Disney's Tron, which 
was done after his initial work on Time 
Masters. 

Although uncredited for his work in 
the animated feature The Heavy Metal 
Movie (derived from the sci-fi maga- 
zine Métal Hurlant, which he helped 
found), Moebius was duly compen- 
sated for the oversight by being given 
carte blanche by Laloux in the creation 
of Time Masters’ 10-volume story- 
board, its 17 principal and supporting 
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characters, costumes, space vessels, 
background decor and the colorful 
animalia that traipse throughout it. All 
of which he designed with the anima- 
tor's work in mind; thus simplicity be- 
came an overriding factor. As pro- 
ducer Laloux exclaimed, "He's a kind 
of Gustav Doré of contemporary 
graphism, capable of indefinitely re- 
newing his style without copying any 
of the hundreds of other characters 
that have already been created for the 
comic strips. He proposed to me 150 
different examples before we decided 
on the appearance of the epic's pro- 
tagonists." True as that may be, in the 
final outcome, the film's male pro- 
tagonists, Jaffar and Silbad, bear styl- 
ized resemblance to Gir's Lt. Blueberry 
and his sidekick. 

Once Moebius' two-and-a-half 
month work was completed, the reali- 
zation of the decor and background 
was divided among a group of five 
French artists. Falque, a most sought- 
after hyper-realist illustrator in adver- 
tising, applied his expertise to the cre- 
ation of Jaffa's space vessel, the As- 
tronef; André Moons and Seraphie 


Claeys were commissioned as the 
graphic horticulturists for the Dolong 
Forest of the planet Peride and the sur- 
rounding terrain; Sylvaine Peyroles 
specialized in landscaping Peride's 
hostile environment, the planet 
Gamma 10 and Silbad's palatial lake- 
side estate on the planet Devil's Ball. 
Ambrosia Sinner was called in to air- 
brush all the necessary highlights. 

Unlike Laloux's former film, Le 
Planète Sauvage, which covers the 
events of 30 years, the Time Masters 
adventure takes place within a month, 
with a subplot involving a 60-year time 
warp. 

The film's opening sequences take 
place on the surface of the sparsely 
vegetated planet of Peride, where 
Claude and his son Piel are being pur- 
sued in the spiderlike land cruiser, 
l'Aragne, by the Frelons, a ‘swarm of 
carnivorous hornets. As the chromed 
cruiser zooms along the semi-barren 
terrain toward the sanctuary of the 
multicolored Dolong forest, Claude at- 
tempts to send an SOS to his closest 
friend, Jaffa, in a space vessel light 
years away on the other side of the 


Clockwise from left: Prince Matton is about to sacrifice his life for Jaffa; a motley crew 
volunteer to join Jaffa in his attempt to save Piel; Jaffa consults with Silbad on a strategy 
and the gnomes help Jaffa escape. 
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galaxy. An upturned jagged root punc- 
tures one of the vehicle's wheels, 
sending it crashing. Claude is stuck in 
the debris. Realizing that death is im- 
minent, he releases his son from the 
overturned vehicle's cockpit and 
sends the reluctant child off with an 
intergalactic microtransmitter beamed 
to the vessel above, minutes before 
Claude meets his death by the swarm. 

Across the galaxy, Jaffa, who is 
transporting the prince Matton and his 
companion Belle and the public trea- 
sury that Matton has stolen, hears the 
message and detours without hesita- 
tion to Preide to rescue the child. In 
order to make it in time, the pilot de- 
cides to hitch a ride on the gravitation- 
al pull of the passing Blue Comet. To 
align himself with the comet's pass- 
ing, Jaffar heads towards Devil's Ball, 
an asteroid oasis of illuminous lakes, 
geysers and multicolored flora. The 
asteroid's guardian, a metal-domed 
old codger named Silbad, who knows 
Peride well from his own stay there as 
a child, volunteers to join the trio, 
transmitting information to Piel to aid 
his survival on the hostile planet. Dur- 


ing their brief stay on the Devil's Ball, 
the trio are privy-to one of the aster- 
oid's natural wonders, the metamor- 
phoses of the Megeres, little telepathic 
gnomes born in the water lilies of Dev- 
il's Ball. Two of the gnomes, Jad and 
Yula, decide to see the vast universe 
beyond Devil's Ball and become stow- 
aways of Jaffa's ship. 

Aboard the Astronef, Prince Matton, 
perturbed by the inconvenience of the 
detour, decides to drown Piel by guid- 
ing him (via the microtransmitter) to 
the brink of one of Peride's lakes, but 
he is stopped in time by the interven- 
tion of Belle. Meanwhile, the gnomes 
have “smelled” the Prince's putrid 
thoughts and jettison his treasure into 
the dark void of outer space. Resolved 
to escape by one means or another, 
the Prince takes off in the ship's space 
shuttle to the surface of the planet 
Gamma 10, with Jaffa and the gnomes 
in pursuit. On Gamma 10, the two hu- 
mans are captured by the XULs, for- 
mer space pirates who have been 
changed into faceless winged men by 
the malignant force Magma. Fortu- 
nately for all, it is Prince Matton's act 


of self-sacrifice that saves Jaffa and re- 
turns the pirates to their original 
forms. 

Freed, the rescue mission is once 
again impeded. First by the merce- 
naries of the reform government, who 
are looking for Matton and the stolen 
treasury, and then by a magnetic 
storm, which leaves the crew uncon- 
scious and Silbad on the threshold of 
death. Awakening, the passengers 
find themselves on the hospital ship of 
the Time Masters, a race of extrater- 
restrials who colonize civilizations by 
projecting themselves 10 years into a 
planet's past, in order to reconstruct 
its future. And what of the future of 
Piel, who is at this time being de- 
scended upon by the hornets of Per- 
ide? 

As is often the case, there were sev- 
eral changes made in the transition 
from book to screen. The most evident 
were the name changes, staring with 
the title. Producer Laloux had origi- 
nally preferred to use the book's title 
for the film because it appealed to his 
more romantic nature. However, he 
was outvoted by the production team 


x А NE pr 
Clockwise from left: Matton's pursuers’ vessel; Silbad’s body about to be jettisoned into 


space; Silbad and crew receive a transmission and on Gamma 10, Jad (yellow) and Yula 
(purple) go to help Jaffa. 


who felt that the title Time Masters 
was more commercial in the science 
fiction vein and that a title with Orphan 
in it wouldn't go over well with the 
distributors. 

The same was true for the names of 
the characters and the film's plot. Piel, 
Jaff and Prince Matton were originally 
Claude, Max and Prince Martin... and 
Belle is the prince's wife. Prince Martin 
is also not as altruistic in the original 
story and meets his demise at the 
hands of the space pirates. As for 
Max/Jaffa, due to his own miscalcula- 
tion, he arrives 60 years too late to 
save the young Claude/Piel. However, 
as fate, time and space would have it, 
the child is saved by a scientific expe- 
dition minutes before being ravaged 
by the killer hornets. This leaves the 
child with amnesia and what becomes 
of him is the book's clincher. As for the 
cartoony fauna seen throughout the 
film, the Ouin-Ouins, the Couveux, 
and the telepathic gnomes, they were 
the fabrication of René Laloux's 
imagination. 

At the suggestion of Méta/ Hurlant 
editor Jean-Pierre Dionnet, French 
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author/scenarist Jean Patrick Man- 
chette was called in to handle the 
film's dialogue. Remaining faithful to 
the Laloux adaptation, Manchette jok- 
ingly described his job as that of a 
plumber who comes in to install the 
hot water and bathtub in a new apart- 
ment. There were some scenes that he 
found objectionable for young audi- 
ences, such as Silbad's graphic de- 
scription of the Sarpiles—small 
worms that slither under the finger- 
nail, then expand to the point where 
the members burst, influenced by Ku- 
brick's 2007. There was also an alter- 
native ending to the film in which Jaffa 
and Belle go off together and the two 
gnomes metamorphose into embryo 
life forms capable of living within the 
vacuum of outer space, bidding the 
humanoids farewell with, “There are 
many things to see in the Universe, 
but we'll be back one day.” 

Once the Manchette dialogue. was 
finished, it was then translated into 
English for distribution to the larger in- 
ternational English-speaking movie 
market. It was then retranslated into 
French and rearranged so that the dia- 
logue would synchronize with the 
characters' lips. Minor alterations 
were made in the animation to fit. If 
that wasn't enough, an American ver- 
sion was dubbed in using current col- 
loquialisms and jargon to ensure U.S. 
distribution. 

With the film's pre-production prob- 
lem somewhat resolved, next came 
the problem of the actual animation. 
Unlike those of the U.S., French and 
many of the western European studios 
do not have the money or the facilities 
to produce the "full" animation effects 
that are associated with the Disney 
studio or the special effects of the 
Ralph Bakshi school of film making. 
During World War II, while studios in 
the States continued working, experi- 
menting and evolving, many of the 
European studios were forced to stop 
production altogether. Other studios 
stayed alive by producing publicity 
spots and commercials that were 
shown in the movie theaters. When 
the war ended, the cartoons that had 
been made during the war years (like 
Tex Avery films) flooded the enter- 
tainment-starved western European 
market, thus wiping out much of the 
competition. Because they were done 
as "throw aways” by larger, financial- 
ly secure movie companies such as 
MGM, American animators had access 
to sound libraries, materials and facili- 
ties which were not possible in West- 
ern Europe. In a manner of speaking, 
everything had to be done from 
scratch. 

There was also the very real prob- 
lem of finance. In the U.S., a turnover 
is considered over a two- to three-year 
period. In France, it is calculated on a 
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six-month period, and it is the com- 
plexity of each character moving si- 
multaneously on the screen that cuts 
into the film's budget. It was for this 
reason that Time Masters was done as 
a Common Market co-production in- 
volving West German TV, Suisse Ro- 
mande Television, French Television 
One, and the BBC, in collaboration 
with Pannonia Filmstudio and Hun- 
garofilm. This decision was made after 
it became evident that with the costs 
involved, the project could not be 
done in France; and after researching 
other possibilities in Japan, Australia, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, the only 
feasible choice was Hungary. The 
studio that had been selected, Pan- 
nonia, had a reputation for making 
animated children's films. Among 
their achievements were Animalia, di- 
rected by Tibor Hernandi (who even- 
tually animated the Ouin-Ouins, the 
Couveux and the Frelons) and Ferenc 
Rofusz's 1979 Oscar winner La 
Mouche. 


“Тһе film had a positive 
direction because [it] dealt 


with doing away with a 


militant fascist force." 


To complete the project, 110 people 
were involved, 45 of whom were on a 
permanent basis. Among the anima- 
tors-was Jose Habel, who had just fin- 
ished work on the Heavy Meta! movie. 

One of Laloux's major headaches 
was the gnomes. They were first 
given to an apprentice to work on. 
However, there were difficulties in get- 
ting the two characters to move prop- 
erly. It was then that Laloux realized 
that, although the two appeared to be 
simple entities without mouths, they 
had to express themselves in a man- 
ner similar to mime, which made them 
more complicated than expected. 
They were eventually taken over by 
animator Zoltan Marcos, whose ex- 
perience and expertise made the two 
gnomes one of the film's highlighted 
events. 

With the exception of an underwater 
sequence, there is no rotoscoping in 
the film. Laloux's personal feeling is 
that it should be used as an instrument 
of work, a means to an end and not as 


the finished product itself. He feels 
that up until now rotoscoping has 
been improperly used. He also has 
misgivings about the use of the multi- 
plane camera that was invented by the 
Disney Studio for Pinocchio. He be- 
lieves that much time is lost in prep- 
aration and execution and that good 
design, well shadowed, is as equally 
valid. 

Political ideology was another prob- 
lem encountered by the animation 
crew. During the filming of the XULs, 
the faceless angels who think and rea- 
son as one after being transformed by 
the Magma force, Communist Party 
observers decided to oversee the op- 
eration. It was eventually explained to 
them that the film had a positive direc- 
tion because the sequence dealt with 
doing away with a militant fascist 
force. Laloux later commented that he 
was certain that the dialogue in Hun- 
gary would greatly differ from the 
original Manchette one. 

Handling the film’s musical score 
were Pierre Tardy and Christian Zan- 
esi, two electronic music innovators 
who show a great influence by Stock- 
hausen, Pierre Henry and Paremesian. 
The two had been originally requested 
to create synthesized voices for the 
gnomes. Eventually the producer 
dropped the idea because the elec- 
tronic voices made the text incompre- 
hensible and instead he used chil- 
dren’s voices. The team was then 
asked to take over the film’s musical 
score and special sound effects in- 
stead. (The more conventional theme 
song was composed by Jean-Pierre 
Boyard with lyricist Jacques Lanz- 
man.) 

For the sound effects, simplicty was 
the name of the game. With the aid of 
sound man André Nodin, Tardy and 
Zanesi combined the reel with the real. 
For example, when the team realized 
that one fly in an overturned glass, 
even electronically augmented, did 
not sound like a swarm of angry hor- 
nets, they opted for the next best thing 
... onions frying in a pan, recorded at 
a distance of two meters and com- 
pressed electronically for density of 
mass. 

Last March, six years after Laloux 
originally conceived the idea to do the 
film, Time Masters premiered with 
much fanfare in French movie thea- 
ters. And if nothing else the result has 
been controversial among those who 
have seen it. 

One way or the other, the film's im- 
pact will be as influential on American 
animated movies as was the "nouvelle 
vague” on American live action 
cinema during the 1960's. Time will 
tell. L] 


Anthony Clarke is a freelance writer 
currently living in France. 
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Redefining the Undergrounds 


Editor's Note: A long time writer/artist 
for the undergrounds, Denis Kitchen 
has gone on to form one of the big 
three underground publishing com- 
panies today: Kitchen Sink Press. In 
addition to printing a wide selection of 
u.g.s such as Howard Cruse's Gay 
Comix and Bop, Kitchen Sink is also 
publishing The Spirit, keeping Will 
Eisner's creation fresh in our minds. 


hat are "underground" 
comix? 
Certainly no one can 


argue that America’s 
comix are underground in the same 
sense that wartime resistance fighters 
are underground or that Poland’s 
Solidarity newsletters are under- 
ground. Strictly speaking, the term is a 
misnomer. After all, despite court tests 
and periods of general or regional 
paranoia, “underground” comix are 
sold openly and legally. 

Alternative comix sprang from the 
same late "605 anti-war counterculture 
that produced grass roots under- 
ground newspapers in scores of 
American cities. The highly political 
newspapers were—or seemed to 
be—truly underground and the adjec- 
tive in question was accepted by both 
those who consumed the radical pap- 
ers and those who scorned them. 
Likewise, the comic books that grew 
out of this same general youth culture 
or counterculture were also tagged 
“underground,” “even though the 
comix were rarely as overtly political 
as the newspapers. 

Virtually all of the underground 
newspapers have died, but the hardy 
comix that grew out of the same 
period continue to be produced. 1982 
marks the 15th year since Robert 
Crumb's first Zap appeared, ап anni- 
versary which alone dispels any no- 
tion that underground comix were 
merely a hippie fad. It is much more 
complicated than that. 

The generation of young cartoonists 
developing in the late ‘60s grew up 
with a love/hate attitude toward comic 
books. We obviously loved the me- 
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By DENIS KITCHEN 


dium itself, admired the top talents 
and treasured our stash of well-worn 
favorites. But, particularly as we left 
our teens, we became tired of the trite 
formulas and the many limits that 
seemed inherent in the bigtime com- 
ics biz. We were also angry to learn 
how comic artists had traditionally 
been ripped off. Many of us vowed to 
go it on our own, for better or worse. 
Artists with similar thoughts emerged 
from every corner of the country. 

The early underground comix let 
loose a graphic fury. They were anti- 
establishment, outrageous and rude. 
And they had absolutely nothing in 
common with “straight” comics. 

Since then, the big companies have 
grown more responsive to comic fans, 
they have experimented more, loos- 
ened up to some degree, and are treat- 
ing comics’ creators more fairly. 
Meanwhile, the pioneer underground 
cartoonists have grown older and 
perhaps mellower and with a com- 
pany like my own publishing the "re- 
spectable’’ Spirit magazine by Will 
Eisner alongside “undergrounds,” the 
question could be posed (І have heard 
it): "Is there rea//y that much of a dif- 
ference between the groups any- 
more?" The question suggests that 
there are simply big companies and 
small companies. But of course it isn't 
that simple. There are, and will re- 
main, fundamental differences. 

At first glance there are format dif- 
ferneces. Undergrounds tend to have 
black and white interiors, often on a 
better grade paper, appear irregularly 
and retail these days for around $1.50. 
Mainstream comic books tend to be in 
color on newsprint, appear regularly, 
carry advertising, and retail for about 
60$. But these are superficial differ- 
ences, and the formats of neither are 
rigid. More substantive differences 
can be found in three or four primary 
areas. 

STYLE. Underground comix, above 
all else, are the creation of individuals. 
There is no assembly line of special- 
ists here. In the great majority of 
cases, the underground artist writes, 


pencils, inks, letters and, when ap- 
plicable, colors his or her own work. 
There is no "house style." There are 
no publisher-owned characters as- 
signed and re-assigned to different 
people. In the underground comix 
world the individual artist's view of life 
or fantasy or sense of humor or out- 
rage is solicited and encouraged. The 
results are idiosyncratic: sometimes a 
failure, sometimes self-indulgent, 
sometimes brilliant, but a/ways the re- 
flection of an unfettered individual. If 
the term "underground" conjures for- 
eign or subversive imagery to you, 
remember that this genre's stress on 
the individual is no “radical” idea; it is 
an American hallmark. 

Sure, true individuals emerge from 
time to time in mainstream comics 
and they tend to be fan favorites while 
they last. But they are the exception, 
not the rule. Assembly line creative 
methods and corporate properties, by 
definition, stifle individual expression 
while undergrounds nourish it. 

FREEDOM. Underground comix are 
not bound by the Comics Code Au- 
thority that restricts mainstream com- 
ics. Underground cartoonists may 
examine any subject to any degree. 
The inevitáble exploration of sexual 
topics, drugs and unrestrained vio- 
lence have caused many observers to 
narrowly typecast undergrounds 
around these subjects. That some art- 
ists utilize their freedom to shock or 
disgust their readers (with or without 
artistic or satiric purpose) will, of 
course, offend some. Those who do 
typecast undergrounds should be 
aware that most artists use their free- 
dom responsibly. Ecological threats, 
white collar crime, health food, politi- 
cal satire, autobiography, sexism, 
atomic energy and world, national and 
regional histories are just a handful of 
subject areas that have been tackled 
by wide-ranging underground artists. 
The past 15 years have demonstrated 
that artists given full intellectual range 
do not hover neurotically around sex, 
drugs arid violence. And of those that 
до dive into controversial waters, 


many depict the sad effects of abuse 
and obsessions in the sexual arena, 
the unpleasant sides of drug use and 
deplore the ugliness of.a violent 
world. 

№ comics as an art form are ever to 
be taken seriously, serious cartoonists 
require this freedom. The best con- 
temporary authors, filmmakers and 
artists take this freedom for granted. 
The degree to which this freedom can 
be exploited will always be subject to 
artistic debate and prevailing national 
mores in a healthy society. It is always 
better to suffer or ignore (or enjoy, if 
you will) the unavoidable excesses a 
free medium produces in order to 
enjoy the overall richness and diver- 
sity of expression that results. 

Trying to define underground comix 
as a whole is like trying to get a firm 
grasp on an egg yolk. The genre is 
best defined by the absolute freedom 
the creators have. To dwell on the 
"excesses" is to ignore the valuable 
and lasting contributions the field has 
made. 

ECONOMICS. Creators of under- 
ground comix are paid on a royalty 
basis, as opposed to the flat page rate 
traditionally paid by the large comics 
publishers. The formula used to de- 
termine an underground artist's roy- 
alty is 10 percent x cover price of 
comic x total printed. This simple for- 
mula is repeated on any and all re- 
prints. | am not suggesting that a typi- 
cal underground artist earns more per 
page or per book than his or her main- 
stream counterpart. But an under- 
ground cartoonist still receives a 
larger share of the respective pie. 
More of each dollar brought in by an 
underground publisher is returned to 
the artist. The average Marvel or DC 
artist is paid an attractive page rate, 
perhaps triple or more that received 
by an underground artist on a first 
printing. But when longterm reprint 
residuals are counted, an under- 
ground artist's rate can equal or sur- 
pass the mainstream artist. The long- 
term royalties of a Robert Crumb or 
Gilbert Shelton underground, with 
multiple reprintings, can far exceed a 
Spider-Man or Superman artist's earn- 
ing on a book at the flat rate. 

Marvel and DC have recently im- 
plemented a bonus plan for the crea- 
tors of their better-selling comics. | 
think that policy represents a very 
positive direction and a hard-won vic- 
tory for artists and writers, and | ap- 
plaud it. Employees of Marvel and DC 
and other large comics publishers 
must deal with entrenched policies 
and powers as best they can. 

Besides a guaranteed royalty of 10 
percent of the gross, underground art- 
ists retain the copyright on their work. 
They also retain their original art and 
all foreign and ancillary rights. These 


property rights are of elemental im- 
portance to any creator. Their long- 
term value outweighs the relatively 
smaller initial income an underground 
artist may receive. The examples of 
maverick cartoonists like Will Eisner 
and Milton Caniff who bucked the 
powerful syndicate system in the 
1940's to won their characters have 
not been lost on this generation of 
comic artists. 

DISTRIBUTION. Distribution is of 
only indirect interest to an under- 
ground artist inasmuch as it is out of 
his or her control, yet critical to sur- 
vival of the whole system. To an un- 
derground comix publisher like myself 
it is of paramount importance. Distri- 
bution used to be an area in which un- 
derground comix and mainstream 
comics barely overlapped at all. 


In the "old days" our substantial dis- 
tribution network was comprised pri- 
marily of "head shops," those subcul- 
ture outposts where one could buy 
anything from comix and posters to 
bongs and beads. It also consisted of 
"hip" record stores, used book shops 
and a handful of then-rare comic book 
dealers. At that time the big comic 
book publishers were handled exclu- 
sively by the national periodical dis- 
tributors. But the gradual decline of a 
clearly identifiable counterculture and 
the emergence of statewide anti-para- 
phernalia laws in many areas of the 
country have eroded deeply into our 
traditional turf. So, ironically, just as 
Marvel and DC have in recent years to 
rely more and more on the “direct 
market" distribution to the growing 


field of comics shops, so have we. And 
therein lies a certain "problem." 

The "problem" is that most comics 
specialty shops rely on the commer- 
cially popular Marvel and DC comics 
as their main drawing card, and these 
comics have a significant, if not pri- 
mary, juvenile readership. Thus, many 
comics shop owners/managers are re- 
luctant to carry undergrounds at all. 

Fortunately, many of these specialty 
dealers are enthusiastic supporters 
and retailers of undergrounds. They 
display their underground comix 
under glass, behind the counters, or 
on the higher shelves, and never sell 
undergrounds to minors. Selling un- 
dergrounds need be no more of a 
problem than that of the corner phar- 
macist who sells P/ayboy alongside 
the candy counter. 

But too many other dealers do not 
make undergrounds accessible to 
their over-18 customers. This is largely 
due to the common typecasting dis- 
cussed earlier. Many retailers do not 
have the time or inclination to read or 
even carefully examine the multitude 
of comix/comics being produced to- 
day. Many, under the assumption that 
undergrounds are pornographic or 
otherwise offensive per se, eliminate 
the whole genre from their inventory. 
Since this "direct market" is becoming 
the primary lifeblood to all comics 
publishers, it is especially critical that 
the small independents, including un- 
dergrounds, have full inroad to comic 
fans throughout the network. | want 
adult comic readers to have easy ac- 
cess to comix designed for adults. | 
hope that the owners and managers of 
the growing specialty shops realize 
the importance of displaying and 
maintaining a section of "under- 
ground" comix. If enough shops con- 
пие о ignore or boycott this impor- 
tant fringe, then undergrounds may 
not celebrate a 20th anniversary. 

І also urge adult comics fans who 
have avoided undergrounds thus 
far—or never seen them—to investi- 
gate the field. As | have tried to 
suggest in the space available here, 
there is a wide range of subjects, 
styles and attitudes expressed in the 
underground field. To make a negative 
assumption about the whole field is as 
wrong as saying crime comics create 
juvenile delinquents, superhero com- 
ics are all the same, ór comic book 
readers are simple-minded. Try to set 
aside any prejudices you might have 
toward the inadequate term "under- 
ground" and check out the selection in 
your local comics shop or from your 
favorite mail order dealer. There are 
all kinds of music, all kinds of food and 
all kinds of comic books. Don't let nar- 
гому tastes or assumptions cheat your- 
self out of a new discovery or experi- 
ence. a 
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Ап Informal Chat With 


BURNE HOGARTH 
The World's Greatest Living 


Comics Artist 


Burne Hogarth took over the Tarzan 
syndicated newspaper strip from the 
great Hal Foster in 1936. He was only 
25 years old at the time, but he had 
already been a professional car- 
toonist/illustrator for 10 years. 
Hogarth helmed the strip for a decade, 
creating an awesome and unique vis- 
ual mythos. He helped take Tarzan out 
of the cult closet and firmly estab- 
lished the ape-man as one of the true 
greats of American heroic literature 
and mythology. Although this was just 
one achievement of a long, successful 
career, recognition was a long time 
coming for Hogarth. Today however, 
he is generally acknowledged as “the 
greatest living artist of the comics."* 

We caught up with Hogarth at home 
in southern California and chatted 
with him about his career, his con- 
tributions to the art world and his 
views on dynamic illustration. 


COMICS SCENE: Give us a capsule 
history of your career and early 
background. You graduated from the 
Chicago Art Institute? 
HOGARTH: No, | didn’t, as a matter of 
fact. | went to the Institute but it was 
only a kind of supplemental activity 
while | was really in the process of 
going to high school and at the same 
time doing art work. 

| went to the Art Institute, started 
Saturday classes, at the age of 12. My 
father thought that | had sufficient 
material to be able to enroll in classes 
like that and so he took down a bundle 
of stuff one day, on a Saturday, and 
said "Let's go see what they will think 
about this." And they accepted 
me—so that's how my training began. 
Later | went to the Institute taking spe- 
cial courses, but | didn't enroll in any 
formal classes. | couldn't because we 
were not an affluent family and [the 
world] was headed into what was later 
to be known as the Great Depression. 
CS: What were you interested in learn- 
ing? 
BH: Well, to put it simply, | wanted to 
be an artist, but at the same time, | was 
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committed very early to doing car- 
toons. You see, in our home we had a 
connection with artists, because they 
used to come to the house—it was a 
kind of center of artistic concerns. It 
was almost like what might have hap- 
pened perhaps in other days ... in 
Paris, let's say, like in a salon, only it 
was just our home. The point is, how- 
ever, | would hear about the lives of 
artists and other greats in past times, 
especially in the 19th century. You 
couldn't earn a living, if you went by 
the lives of the post-impressionist 
painters. This was the truly human 
disaster of the 19th century culture. | 
learned that very quickly. 


So it occurred to me that cartooning 
might be one way to earn a living, and 
| would also set some time aside to do 
painting and artwork. 

CS: When did you know you had a ta- 


"lent for cartooning? 


BH: Very early, when | was a kid, about 
four. My father would sit and design 
furniture and cabinets—he was a car- 
penter and cabinet maker—and | 
would ask for my own piece of paper 
and and pencil. And when | would say 
"What should | draw?” he would push 
a cartoon under my nose and say, 
“Here, draw this." So the cartoon be- 
came a kind of focus of attention. 

CS: What happened after you left the 
Art Institute? 
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BH: | enrolled in the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Chicago. There | studied further 
drawing and then cartooning as 
another side of that. That's when | met 
a cartoonist who was working for a 
syndicate and other people who were 
working for newspapers, and we used 
to get heavily into what syndication 
was all about ... deadlines and 
magazines and doing samples and tak- 
ing them around. | did gags and edito- 
rial cartoons, illustrations and that was 
all part of my portfolio. 

| used to take this around and get 
some jobs in magazines and at the 
same time worked at odd jobs—just 
sheer work jobs like driving a truck, 
selling newspapers and shoes— 
nothing was too high, too low, or too 
intermediate to do, because there was 
obviously an economic necessity. 

One of the people | met at the 
Academy introduced me to one of the 
syndicates. | worked [for them] in his 
studio and | was his assistant. | was 
just an apprentice. | used to come in 
and sweep up. | learned lettering and I 
learned also there's something about 
the craft of doing work on deadlines. 
And more than anything else | learned 
how to use pen, brush, different media 
and all sorts of things in a very profes- 
sional way. Maybe two and a half, 
three years later | sold my first feature, 
to Bonnet Brown. 
CS: Which one was that? 
ВН: /уу Hemmanhaw. К was опе ра- 
nel, humourous gags about 
Americana. | was just 18. It lasted 
about a year and then | went on to 
teach in the Emergency Educational 
Program, which came along about 
the time | was 20-21, апа | went to 
school, too. | went to Northwestern 
University, the University of Chicago, 
and studied psychology, anatomy, 
sectional anatomy, and then things al- 
tered. The Depression got worse and 
under the urging of friends who had 
relocated to New York, | made my 
foray into the field in New York, into 
the syndicate field, very quickly—and 
that became the start of a whole new 


and different part of my life. 
CS: You worked for the King and 
McNaught syndicates, worked with 
Charles Driscoll on his Pieces of Eight 
strip. How did you get the job doing 
Tarzan? 
BH: | was working for the Johnstone 
Agency, | did comic ads, and from 
there | learned there was an opening 
for a possible comic book or comic 
strip in United Features. And this was 
back in 1936. | had a couple of car- 
toons and ready-to-be-syndicated 
strip ideas which | wanted to submit. 
The editor looked at it and he said, 
"Well, we're thinking of doing a comic 
book"—he said it was a kind of new 
idea. Well, it was a new idea then. It 
was the beginning of the idea of the 
comic book. But then he said they 
were contemplating changing one of 
their major features, and he said 
"Perhaps you'd like to take a crack at 
it, we're simply gathering samples to- 
gether.” I said I’d like to listen to any- 
thing you'd like me to do. So he trotted 
out some samples of Harold Foster's 
Tarzan. Не said “Harold Foster is 
going to be leaving Tarzan—he's 
going on to do his own feature and 
we're looking to see who can replace 
him. Maybe you'd like a crack at it.” 
Well | was bowled over by this. | was 
literally bowled over, because Foster 
was really a god of the comics. But he 
gave me some material and a script. 
He said here are some pages that 
show what [Foster] did in relation to 
the script. He said "We want you to do 
this one, and you are going to do it on 
your own." So | took it home and two 
weeks later | returned with a finished 
page. He looked at it and he said 
"Okay, we'll let you know." 

| just did the page according to Fos- 
ter's samples—which were of course 
pages with rough notes. Anyway. 
what happened was that, | hadn't 
realized it, but there were something 
like 11 other artists who were compet- 
ing for the job. | was interviewed and 
he called me about a week later and he 
said, "Well, | think the job is yours.” 
CS: What was it about your work that 
sold them? 
BH: There was a continuity in the 
style, in the black and white and in ev- 
erything else. But the more important 
thing was in the design of the page. ! 
didn't realize at the time that Foster 
had done this page—they told me he 
hadn't—but when they laid down the 
pages side by side. . . . The editor told 
me that he walked into the syndicate 
manager's office and he put ту page 
down in front of the head of the syndi- 
cate and said, "Well, Foster sent in a 
page, what do you think of it?" And 
the guy looked at it and he scanned it 
from top to bottom. He said, "It looks 
alright to me.” He says, "Print it." And 
at that point, the editor said, | knew 


Two posters by Hogarth. Top: In descril 


ALL ART FROM DYNAMIC LIGHT AND SHADE: © 1981 BURNE HOGARTH 


ing the composition, he states, "as each 
shape bulges outward, it receives more light 
shadow.” Above: This poster “exploits the cl: 


as it curves back, it moves into 
of sculptural light to create a sense 


of tension and danger. The light reveals every detail, every form, so that all essential 


elements are visible.” 


we'd won the game. And so they hired 
me. 

CS: You started out doing the Sunday 
pages? 

BH: Yes. And, as | mentioned earlier, it 
was my intention that | would do the 
comics for a living, give it the damned 
best | could. l'd spend three, at the 
most four, days on the cartoon, make 
a good living out of it, if possible, and 
use the rest of the week for my own 
stuff—which is what | continued to do 
as a matter of fact ever since that time. 
| never let myself become so infected 
by the habit of doing hack work and 
multiple hack work that | would just 
simply forget what the heck art was all 
about. 

Frequently when | talk to some ar- 
tists they expatiate on ideas, like, you 
know, "'You take some of these new 
artists and they have all kinds of time 
that they spend on one page. They'll 
spend two weeks, three weeks on a 
page of stuff, and they give it whatever 
they think they are giving, but you 


\ 


а \ 
know the field demands so\much іп- 
tensity that if they can't деб produc- 
tion, what good are they?" And I say, 
"Yeah, but what good is the art is you 
have to give it everything you have in 
the first five seconds and you haven't 
got time to think about it—or even 
look beyond whatever it is that you 
want it to Бе?” 

І say there is something admirable 
about those people who merely want 
to linger over it and polish it and sort 
of acculturate themselves with the 
whole process of the field, rather then 
to simply ingest it as if it were a thing 
that you eat and get out of your body 
and get rid of the refuse. | said “That's 
not art to те.” And | admire the 
people who are capable ... well, you 
can name a few people ... there’s 
[Michael] Kaluta, who likes to linger 
over his work, and there are others, 
like Barry Smith. 

CS: How long did you linger over the 
Tarzan Sundays? 
BH: Well, at first it took me about five, 
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maybe six days a week. You know | 
was really walking a tightrope. Here 
I'm dealing with а guy who's a sea- 
soned editor, who had been an illus- 
trator himself for many years. And I 
was just a fledgling and | had to go try 
to equal the output of a guy like Harold 
Foster, whom | read as a kid and just 
loved—fell in love with the kind of 
dramatics, the dynamics and all the 
rest that went on in that kind of projec- 
tion drawing. Because where else did 
anybody ever draw as well as that just 
by sitting down and spinning it off the 
top of his head? You know, that's re- 
ally virtuoso stuff. Most people don't 
comprehend the difficulty of the comic 
strip. There's nothing to copy, nothing 
to follow, at the same time the thing is 
always on the move and always realis- 
tic. | never used a model and I’m pretty 
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sure that Harold Foster never did. 
CS: How many years did you do the 
Sunday continuities? 

BH: Well, | believe | left the strip in ‘46. 
CS: So we're talking about a 10-year 
period. Did you get involved in the 
School of Visual Arts then? 

BH: That happened in ‘47. | started the 
Academy of Newspaper Art first and 
then the Cartoonists and Illustrators 
School and so on. And then | founded 
the SVA with a person who is an ad- 
ministrator with the Veteran's 
Administration—an English teacher 
who had no art training at all. 

CS: Why did you leave Tarzan after 10 
years? 

BH: Very simply, you're talking about 
United [syndicate] and Tarzan. | had 
my stuff being published in books—in 
the course of time | was writing the 
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thing and drawing it—and a lot of it 
was being published in many editions 
overseas. The way they are even to- 
day. I’ve got a bundle of things I picked 
up in a store the other day ... about 
six books and they butchered the art 
and ruined the color. 

Anyway, here were these books 
being published, hundreds of 
thousands of them, and | wasn’t get- 
ting a single penny in royalties. | said 
I'd like to share it, when my contract 
came up. They said they'd give me 
some syndication percentage, or 
whatever, but the books were the real 
thing and | decided | wasn't going to 
go with their offer. And | walked out. 
CS: You returned to the strip a year or 
so later. 

BH: Yes, but then they tied on the 
daily. It was an advance in money, but 


Top Left: "Complete Form." In this fi- 
gure, "each form is rendered as a com- 
plete entity. The whole figure shows 
central lights and shadowy edges on all 
the shapes." Top right: The interplay of 
the muscles of the back of the leg. Left: 
"Light in Motion." Another page from 
Jungle Tales, it's used to illustrate kinetic 
light. “Тһе lines of kinetic light suggest 
speed and thrust as the knife is driven 
with great force into the reptile's skull. 
The frozen image printed on the page 
does, indeed, seem to move; the arm 
swings and the snake recoils.” 


All of the graphics on this page are from 
Hogarth's most recent text, Dynamic 
Light and Shade. Each is used to illus- 
trate a different aspect of using shadows 
and half-tones to dramatic effect. Top 
left: A page from Jungle Tales of Tarzan, 
included to illustrate the use of differing 
textures in juxtaposition. Also note how 
the shapes of the different elements 
complement each other. Above: An 
example of “Fragmentation Light.” 
Hogarth describes it as "an instantan- 
eous or momentary effect of reflected 
light that suggests disrupted or dis- 
persed form." Far left: "Flamelight.'" 
Says Hogarth, "the lamp emits sparkling 
rays, producing marked contrasts of light 
and sadow on the figure." Left: “Ice 
Cubes.” 
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A series of drawings showing "high-contrast edge light, the dramatic and powerful effect known as chiaroscuro." Each illustration | 
has a light source that is slightly different in angle. | 
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they tied on the supervision of the 
daily and | was doing the Sunday 
page. And І was into the School of 
Visual Arts in a very deep way. There, 
by the way, | had a really full schedule! 
| wrote all the courses; the whole 
supervision of the art scene was mine; 
| was hiring the instructors and so on, 
putting together a school that got to 
be bigger than we could handle. 
Sometimes success really runs quite 
far away from you. | just had to let 
something go at that point and | said 
good-bye to the Tarzan feature, be- 
cause they wouldn't let me just dump 
the daily. 

CS: So you left Tarzan again and gave 
your full attention to SVA. 

BH: Well, | began doing art instruction 
books. One day a buyer from Barnes 
and Noble told me that Watson-Guptill 
was looking for an anatomy book—did 
| want to take it on? | said, "Gee whiz, 
yeah!" But when | got the feedback 
that they really did want my book, | 
said to myself, "Am | going to do an 
anatomy baok?” l'd never thought 
about it. So | sat down to think about it 
and | said, "Well, why not!" Cause I'd 
been teaching it—so | sat down to 
think about what it should be and my 
first thought was, “I'm going to write a 
book that will be different from any 
other." And the book | did, the title 
was Dynatomy. But my editor said that 
people wouldn't understand that 


From Jungle Tales, an example of a landscape with light in the middleground. 
“Тһе light carries the eye to the middle distance, where the action occurs." 


term—we'll call it Dynamic Anatomy. 
So that was the title | went with. 

| began to think in terms of all the 
things that I’d been doing, that | never 
saw in any book that | had access to. 
And some of them were really good 
books, like George Bridgeman. 
Bridgeman is really a classic 
anatomist in the tradition of 
Michaelangelo, but he is not an 
anatomist in the tradition of the 20th 
century. He does beautiful carvings of 
figures that are pillars ... supporting 
devices for the roof of a building. 
They're not things that move, they are 
not light as air. 

Michaelangelo's Captives are pris- 
oners of the stone, and what | wanted 
to do was free [the human figure] from 
its gravitational plane. | began to 
create multi-figure sequences of 
movement through space. | invented 
ways of seeing foreshortening in 
terms of elliptical devices, such as the 
pivot of the shoulder and the elbow. 

І developed a system that George 
Bridgeman never thought of. | created 
а book with a total concept. | created 
the book color-wise and texture- 
wise—it was terra-cotta and black like 
the Greek vases. | used bald heads so 
they wouldn't be caught up in hair 
styles. | designed the book with a total 
flow. The book won an award from the 
American Association of Graphic Ar- 
tists, one of the 50 best designed 


books of the year. 

CS: Watson-Guptill published your 
other three illustrated texts, Dynamic 
Figure Drawing, Drawing the Human 
Head and Drawing Dynamic Hands, 
and more recently, Dynamic Light and 
Shade. But they also published the 
two Tarzan books, that you did in the 
‘70s. How did that come about? 

BH: They wanted me to come back 
and do something. | said great, let's do 
а book. They asked me what | wanted 
to do, so | just went through every 
book that Burroughs had written and | 
said, "We'll do Tarzan of the Apes. 
And the next one has got to be Jungle 
Tales." And we did four stories out of 
the 12. | really went to town—l had a 
marvelous time doing it. But the point, 
strictly speaking, is that | think they are 
landmark books. 

CS: You actually got to do the “ulti- 
mate comic." 

BH: Yeah, and in that ultimate comic 
... if we ever get a chance to get into 
these books, l'Il show you some sym- 
bolism that no one else has ever really 
done. 

CS: And having achieved that, you 
never really had the desire to work in 
the regular four-color comic books? 
BH: No. To me that's just an introduc- 
tion to the form and not really the ma- 
ture end. And maturity is what we 
need. We need not only mature prac- 
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titioners, but we need mature writers. 
There is so little material put out for 
the adult audience and there is such a 
large adult population. That's why | 
say the artist has to be better prepared 
but the writer even more so. We need 
a whole new generation. And, predict- 
ably, the more intelligently educated 
and more intense personalities in the 
art phase, balanced by an extremely 
sensitive end comprehending writer 
component, will create a future for this 
field that will simply outdistance any 
other. It will then take its place as one 
of the really decisive art forms of the 
21st century. 

CS: Tell us something of your future 
projects. 

BH: My next project, hopefully, is a 
comic strip which | hope to market. | 
haven't drawn it, but l've written it. It's 
really a funny, funny one. A damn 
good one too. | don't dare tell you 
what it is, but I’m in the process of 
writing a letter and just about ready to 
send it off to a syndicate editor who 
wants to see it. 

The other thing is, I’ve got 10 
panels—already drawn in pencil and 
two inked—of the life of King Arthur, 
in a collectors’ edition, ready to go. 
They're ten plates done on full-sized 
sheets of, you know, like illustration 
board. And after that, who knows? I've 
been working on a major figure who 
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exists in mythology to do a story 
about. Kind of a biblical, metaphoric- 
analog figure. And I’ve just completed 
a scenario for the movies—a screen 
treatment is now in the hands of some 
responsible people. 

CS: What about going back to teach- 
ing art? 

BH: Well, | can go into Otis and talk to 
the director there. | was teaching at 
Parson's before | left [New York] and 
Parson's owns Otis. So | have a stand- 
ing appointment to walk in at any time 
and say hello. And, if | want to, maybe 
pick up a job in their teaching 
schedule. I’m not sure | want to do 
that, but | will investigate it and see 
where it leads. Really, as far as teach- 
ing is concerned, l'd rather spend my 
time creating, cause teaching is really 
a lot of extra time and work. 

CS: Besides, you've already produced 
the teaching materials. 

BH: Yeah, and that was one of the 
damned hardest things | ever did. 
What else can | tell you about what my 
intentions are? It's so wide open. I've 
got some paintings l'd like to paint, 
and [finished studies] are just sitting 
there, ready to sort of scale up on to 
the canvas. So the next time you come 
back you'll get to see some paintings. 

CS: Thank you, Burne. Now, if | can 
just think of some way to get my pub- 
lisher to pay for another trip. в 
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Can there be any boys and ghouls out there in comic-book land who are not yet aware of Russ Cochran's 
monumental project of reprinting all of the great ЕС “New Trend" comic books in a series of deluxe hardcover 
sets called THE COMPLETE EC LIBRARY? 

What you may not know is that there are three different ways for a collector to buy sets in the LIBRARY. These 
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lowest possible price. As paper costs, printing costs, 
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years, subscribers are protected against any future price 
increases for the length of their subscription. As each new 
set is printed, subscribers’ copies will be the first to be 
shipped. And subscribers are eligible to buy 
the color covers sets at half price! 

To receive the complete scoop on the 
subscription plan for the COMPLETE EC 
LIBRARY, send in the coupon below. If you 
aren't interested in subscribing, but are 
interested in buying one or two sets in the 
LIBRARY, use the coupon as an order blank. 
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Panels and 
Frames 


The relationship between film and 
comics; the how and why of 


adapting one to the other 
By PATRICK DANIEL O'NEILL 


rom the earliest days of the 

comics industry, the field has 

borrowed from film: plots, 

characters, terminology and 
viewpoint. In an interview in Jim 
Steranko's History of the Comics, Jack 
Kirby talked of spending a day at the 
movies in the early '30s and returning 
to his drawing board, trying to re- 
create on paper what he'd seen on the 
screen. Many top artists in the early 
days, like Kirby, Will Eisner, and Milt 
Caniff, were and are hailed for their 
"cinematic" approach to comics. This 
approach remains alive today, 
through the work of Steranko himself, 
Paul Gulacy and Frank Miller, among 
others. 

Almost from the beginning, the film 
industry has recognized its relation- 
Ship with comics, finding in the four- 
color pages a source for new material. 
There were silent film versions of Mutt 
and Jeff before 1920, and during the 
"305 and '40s hardly a year went by 
that some serial studio did not pro- 
duce an adaptation of a comic-book 
hero. Indeed, Republic's Adventures 
of Captain Marvel and Spy Smasher 
chapter-plays are considered among 
its top product by serial fans today. 

That trend continues today as well. 
Television has, in recent years, given 
us Wonder Woman and The Incredible 
Hulk, and millions of people, not all of 
them comics fans, have trooped to 
movie houses for Superman and 
Superman //. This spring saw the re- 
lease of Benjamin Melniker and 
Michael Uslan's production of Swamp 
Thing, based on the DC Comics fan- 
favorite. The same team now has a 
Batman film in pre-production. 

And the adaptations run in both di- 
rections. Throughout the '40s and 
'50s, comics publishers contracted 
with film producers for the rights to do 
adaptations of forthcoming movies. 
Beginning with the hugely successful 
adaptation of Star Wars, Marvel has 
vigorously pursued a policy of doing 
film adaptations. Initially they met 
with mixed success when films such 
as Meteor, Xanadu and Jaws 2 failed 
to perform as well as expected. Last 
year, they produced adaptations of 
three summer films, Raiders of the 


Movie adaptations have been a part of comics for decades. They only became popular 
recently as a result of Star Wars’ popularity. Marvel went full speed ahead with adapta- 
tions including this summer's Conan. This sequence is from the Tower of the Serpent. 
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Lost Ark (about to be turned into regu- 
lar comic adventures by John Byrne), 
Dragonslayer and For Your Eyes Only. 
The 1982 schedule includes the re- 
cently released Annie, Blade Runner, 
Conan and, later on, Dark Crystal. J 
Naturally, the comics creators who 
work in both fields have definite opin- 
ions on the relationship between com- 
ics and film. Marvel editor Denny 
O'Neil has written a script for the Lo- 
gan's Run TV series, was the writer for 
the Dragonslayer adaptation, and 
edited the For Your Eyes Only comic. 
O'Neil finds the two fields very similar. 
“The actual business of writing a film 
or TV script is very much like the busi- 
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Blade Runner Rick 
Deckard clings for 
his life, above, in 
this climactic 
scene from the 
current Rodley 
Scott film. At left is 
a page from the 
Marvel adaptation 
by Archie Goodwin 
and AI Williamson. 
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ness of writing a comic-book script, if 
you start with the script first . . . Start- 
ing with a blank piece of paper, the 
end product of which is destined for a 
comic-book page, or starting with the 
same piece of paper and aiming it for a 
television screen, is a very similar pro- 
cess: You have to think of the image 
and then think of the dialogue that 
goes with it.” 

Marty Pasko, the writer on the cur- 
rent comics version of Swamp Thing, 
wrote Marvel's extension of the Star 
Trek film, a script of the first season of 
TV's Buck’s Rogers, and now divides 
his time between writing comics and 
scripts for Ruby-Spears in Hollywood. 


Pasko finds the two media similar but 
with an important difference: "One 
moves, the other doesn't. And that 
makes a bigger difference than you 
might think. Comic books are essen- 
tially film in jump-cuts, film in which 
frames have been removed. There is a 
fluidity of movement песеѕѕаг film 
that you can't achieve in comics." 

Alan Brennert is a film writer who 
recently began writing comics, begin- 
ning with a Batman story in Detective 
500, which has received a lot of fan 
acclaim. (See Focus, page 18.) Bren- 
nert has written scripts for Buck Ro- 
gers and Wonder Woman, and he 
finds the two media similar in ap- 
proach, but 41 find writing film far 
easier than writing comic books. | put 
more time into writing my comic-book 
Scripts. In a way, comics are almost 
like haiku, in that you have a certain 
number of panels per page and a cer- 
tain number of words to fit in that 
panel. It's incredibly challenging to try 
and tell a dramatic story with some 
degree of characterization. Haiku is the 
closest thing | can think of to that kind 
of restriction." 

But Archie Goodwin, editor of Mar- 
vel’s Epic lllustrated, disagrees. 
Goodwin, who.has written some of the 
most successful film comics AL/EN 
and The Empire Strikes Back) says 
he's never tried to write a screenplay, 
because “screenwriting . . . is a totally 
different craft from writing comics.” 

O'Neil and Pasko both feel that 
working in film has aided their comic 
book work. Pasko says, "When you 
have to write to act-breaks, as you do 
for live-action television [an act-break 
is the climax the story reaches before 
a commercial], you think of structure, 
if you haven't already done so, as a 
comic book writer, in ways that you 
hadn't before ... | found ways to use 
that awareness of structure in my 
comic-book writing. Now when | sit 
down to plot a comic book, I think in 
terms of acts. | divide а novel-length 
comic into roughly four acts of, say, 
five pages each. So | try to have the 
story rise to three climaxes in the body 
of the story, with the major climax 
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being the third, before the donoue- 
ment. also find that | think of pages as 
units now, and try to construct the plot 
So we get out of scenes at the ends of 
pages, so when you're turning a page, 
or looking at the top of a page, you're 
looking at a new scene." And O'Neil 
feels a basic understanding of film is a 
plus in doing comics. “Тһе best book I 
know for learning how to write comics 
is the Hitchcock/Truffaut book on film. 
There's almost nothing in there that 
you can't apply directly to writing 
comics." Even Brennert feels his early 
comics reading made him a better 
screenwriter, particularly for Wonder 
Woman and Buck Rogers, because he 
“was accustomed to thinking in terms 
of visual effects.” 

There is, however, dissension in the 
ranks on the subject of the film ver- 
sions of comic-book characters. Denny 
O'Neil likes both Superman movies, 
although he thinks the emphasis on 
“сатр” humor hurt the first film. 
O'Neil says the problems between the 
comic book and film creators hurt the 
process. "Comics fans tend to look at 
breaches in the character ... [but the 
producers] don't feel bound by 30 
years of back continuity. . . . What they 
are doing is translating. When you 
translate a poem, say, from Chinese to 
English ... if you translate it literally, 
you get gobbledygook and garble. 
What you have to do is recreate the 
poem in your own language. It’s very 
much the same way with adaptations. 
You have to recreate the material in 
your own medium. In doing that, they 
attempt to make good film, not neces- 
sarily good comic books. ...” But 
O'Neil goes on to say that the movie 
producers are not entirely blameless. 
"A lot of times the people who deal 


The evil Miss Han- 
nigan goes. out of 
her way to make 
Annie's life miser- 
able especially 
when Sandy 
shows up. Mar- 
vel's adaptation is 
just one of many 
publications to 
support the film. = 4 


with this [comic book] material, espe- 
cially in television, don't like it. They 
have contempt for it, and it shows. ... 
Often the people who are actually 
shooting this stuff—the writers, the ас- 
tors, the directors—feel it is beneath 
them. They don't have any feel for the 
peculiar kind of fantasy we do. Even 
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when that's not true ... the money 
people still don’t.” 

Alan Brennert agrees with O'Neil's 
reasoning, but disagrees about the 
Superman films. “I'm probably in the 
minority, but | didn't like either film. 
The first is horribly disjointed. The 
Krypton sequence is done in this 
high-plown, dramatic style; the 
Smallville sequence is actually quite 
nice ... and then you get to Met- 
ropolis and it becomes a comedy, with 
Gene Hackman and Ned Beatty chew- 
ing the scenery. The second film is 
only marginally better." Brennert 
blames the attitude of the film people 
again, and offers an answer. “Тһе 
people who make these things are 
embarrassed by what they're doing. 
... The solution is for the filmmakers 
to do what comics creators do: create 
a world where these weird things do 
happen, where people with super- 
powers really do wear rights and 
capes and fight crime and so on.” 

But Marty Pasko wonders if anyone 
Should even try to film a comic-book 
character. “1 startle most of my col- 
leagues іп the comic book field when | 
say that the principal problem with 
most [film versions of comics] is that 
they attempt to do them at all ... 
Superman was an almost successful 
attempt, in my mind. I'd give them ап 
‘A’ for effort. But there's no way you 
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Last year's most successful adaptation was Raiders of the Lost Ark, soon to be a regular 


Marvel comic. 


can put an adult in one of those skin- 
tight, brightly colored costumes and 
have him look like anything other than 
a buffoon. Chris Reeve came ex- 
tremely close to pulling off the dignity 
necessary to make you forget for a 
moment how garishly garbed he was 
... but he didn't quite have it, and | 
doubt that any actor would. It's almost 
impossible because the suspension of 
disbelief necessary to accept a three- 
dimensional, flesh-and-blood figure in 
one of those costumes is almost im- 
possible when all the surrounding 
elements are naturalistic to the degree 
that anything in film must be. Film is 
the most literal-minded dramatic 
medium there is.” 

Oddly enough, both O'Neil and 
Pasko prefer the late '60s stage musi- 
cal, /t's a Bird, It's a Plane, It'S Super- 
man, to the films, though for different 
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reasons. Pasko said it worked much 
better for him, "because | felt it was а 
medium that was eminently suited for 
that. The level of stylization made that 
larger-than-life quality work extremely 
well. | was not at all bothered by the 
idea that you could see Bob Holliday 
[the stage Superman] coming in on 
wires. The whole idea of the very bal- 
letic, graceful movement contributed 
to the choreography of the show... а 
quality which Chris Reeve was trying 
for in the film, incidently." The book of 
that show was written by two of the 
Screen writers for the Superman films, 
David Newman and Robert Benton, 
and O'Neil likes the plot, because "it 
didn't hold Superman up to ridicule or 
contempt. It was not played as seri- 
ously as the comic books ... but | 
could see the plot being done in com- 
ics without violating anything we 


chose not to violate.” 

The comics creators are also split on 
the subject of humor in a superhero 
film. The Melniker-Uslan Batman film 
is planned to be a serious effort, in 
contrast to the '60s TV series, and 
Brennert thinks the Darknight Detec- 
tive is a good choice for a dramatic 
movie. “I think Batman’s perhaps the 
one character it would work best with. 
But any story needs a touch of humor 
. .. It's possible to do a non-humorous 
film version of superheroes, but 
you've got to have characters who are 
rooted in the real world—characters 
like Batman or Daredevil who don't 
have powers, or who have powers 
close enough to feasible that the audi- 
ence doesn't have to suspend its dis- 
belief so much." 

Denny O'Neil sees nothing wrong 
with humor in its place, but goes on to 
say, “І see something wrong with 
humor that ridicules the character ... 
the camp thing. That's basically the 
one-line joke of all camp—that this 
stuff is stupid and silly and aren't we 
stupid and silly for watching it? That 
kind of humor, | think, only hurts. In a 
way, it insults your audience." 

But Marty Pasko disagrees very 
strongly. “I’ve never understood it 
when a comic book editor says to me 
'Do comedy relief if you must, but 
don't do camp.' What l've never un- 
derstood is—what the hell does that 
mean? Comic books áre camp and you 
emphasize that by their transposition 
into a naturalistic medium like film.” 
Pasko also does not hold high hopes 
for a straight Batman film, saying a 
truly realistic treatment would proba- 
bly look nothing like the comic-book 
version. "You can't have selective 
realism: you either have realism or 
you don't. You either have naturalism 
or you don't. ... If you're depicting a 
totally naturalistic world, you can't 
take the extrapolation halfway. Using 
Batman as an example: if you're posit- 
ing a man who decides to become a 
vigilante, take the law into his own 
hands, become this avenging force, 
and put on a costume to scare crimi- 
nals, you have to take it to its logical 
conclusion—which is that no police 
commissioner in the world, who seri- 
ously expects to be re-appointed, is 
going to sit still for this going on in his 
city! His immediate conclusion is 
going to be: "This man is a lunatic or 
worse.' He's a menace to society, and 
the commissioner will use every 
means at his disposal to put a stop to 
what this guy is doing. And | doubt 
that the general public would embrace 
this character—and | mean character 
in the derogatory, not the literary, 
sense, like 'the guy is a real 
character!'—as a hero. 

"At that point, if you're developing 
your storyline logically, the plot de- 
generates into this elaborate chase for 
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this madman in the funny suit. . . .'" 

Pasko explains why he thinks a seri- 
ous superhero film would fail. “Ас- 
cepting the character requires a will- 
ing suspension of disbelief which for 
me is extremely difficult to accomplish 
on film, without treating it half- 
seriously at best . . . The level of styli- 
zation is in the acting style, but the 
visual style has to match too for you to 
end up with an organic work. Which is 
why the Batman TV series worked on 
that level. It was all done on backlots. 
... Gotham City on the TV series 
looked artificial, and in that sense was 
comic-booky, and it worked with what 
they were trying to ао.” 

The most recent attempts to adapt 
popular films to comic form have re- 
ceived generally bad notices, includ- 
ing a scathing review in The Comics 
Journal by Carter Scholz. Scholz's 
view is narrowed down to one sen- 
tence: "Why were these adaptations 
(For Your Eyes Only, Dragonslayer, 
Raiders) done at all?" For a look at the 
answer to that, let's start with what 
some of the creators of those books 
have to say about how the adaptations 
came about in the first place. 

Denny O'Neil, who edited ҒУЕО and 
wrote Dragonslayer, describes some 
ofthe process. "We get an incomplete 
screenplay ... a draft, which is still 
being worked on while we've got it. 
And in the case of FYEO, we had 
exactly two weeks to put together 48 
pages. With changes made at the last 
minute because they reshot the open- 
ing of the movie...so we had to scrap 
what we'd done and, as best we could, 
make it conform to the movie, even 
though we had no visuals ... So the 
artist and writer [Howie Chaykin and 
Larry Hama] were flying blind about 
50 percent of the time...” 

Archie Goodwin explains his work- 
ing style, which depends on the artist 
he's teamed with. “Тһе first thing | 
look for is, while remaining true to 
comic book conventions, to 
adequately and enjoyably convey at 
least some of the experience of the 
movie. ... The biggest problem is out 
of having to condense the material 
down. ... First, | read the screenplay 
and try to get as much visual reference 
as | possibly can. 

"Working on ALIEN was totally dif- 
ferent from working on Етріге or 
Blade Runner, because of the way the 
two artists work. With ALIEN, Walt 
Simonson and | more or less worked 
Marvel-style. We both went over the 
script and got together and figured 
how to pace the book and sort of 
talked out what we'd keep in and what 
we'd take out. But the actual page- 
by-page breakdowns on the thing 
were entirely Walt's. Then | went back 
through the script dialoguing. 

“With Empire and Blade Runner, А! 


Williamson prefers working from a full 
script, so | took the stills and tried to 
work them into my own script, figur- 
ing how the visual references fit in.” 

So what do O'Neil and Goodwin find 
the most frustrating about doing film 
adaptations? The fact that they never 
get to see the film before they finish 
the books. Goodwin said, “If the adap- 
tation is not done and ready when the 
film is first released, it isn't going to be 
commercially successful. Соп- 
sequently, you're almost never in a 
position to have actually seen the film 
while you're working on it. That makes 
a big difference, because when you 
read a movie script, and even when 
you look at stills, it doesn't really con- 
vey to you how the film is paced, how 
the actors will read certain lines. . . .'" 
Curiously, to date, O'Neil has still not 
seen Dragonslayer. He regrets that, 
and he regrets that the James Bond 
adaptation didn't come out as origi- 
nally planned. "When it came up orig- 
inally, it was going to be done by 
Frank Miller and myself ... and we 
were delighted with the opportunity to 
take the story that they were going to 
tell on the screen and tell that story as 
a comic book. Then negotiations got 
bogged down ... and when the 
necessary papers did get signed ... 
both Miller and | were involved in 
other things by then. | think we were 
extremely lucky to get the calibre of 
professionals we got—two guys who 
didn't happen to be doing anything 
else for those two weeks. ... It was a 
real catch-as-catch-can operation.” 

So where does the future of the rela- 
tionship between comics and film 
stand? With a continuation of the 
status quo—film makers who don't 
understand the characters they purch- 
ased the rights to, and comics creators 
forced to adapt films under adversed 
conditions? Maybe not. Alan Brennert 
says the mood is changing in Hol- 
lywood. “There’s a big rush on to com- 
ics and comics-style stuff. Everyone 
wants to do big visual stunts, and 
comics lend themselves to that. In part 
it's a reaction to the general anti- 
violence cmpaign . . . it's violent if the 
hero slugs somebody, but it's not as 
bad if the Hulk busts his way through a 
brick wall. It's exciting, but it won't add 
to the violence count. 

“I think a lot of the writers working 
in Hollywood were and are comics 
fans. They grew up with comics and it 
influences their writing. ” 

And at the other end of the 
pipelines? Denny O'Neil says all com- 
ics writers and artists need is time: "I 
think we could do a hell of a comic 
book off of a movie, if we had time... 
time to re-conceptualize it, to figure 
out a way to re-tell the story is our 
medium, instead of just adapting 
some other medium." a 
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Where Have You Gone 
Herbie Popnecker? 


By KEITH MALLOW 


TCH, TCH. THESE 
CAVE PEOPLE 
SURE ARE 


The cover of Herbie's first issue, right, and here he is dressed as the Fat Fury. 
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Herbie's adventures took him to the most unusual worlds and places and һе always had a comment to make. 


f you never heard of Herbie, then 

you are probably wondering why? 

Why, of all the comic characters 

that are no longer around, why 
write about Herbie? ~ 

If you have read Herbie, then you 
are probably wondering why it took so 
long for an article to be written. 

In comics, anything can happen. In 
Herbie, it did! That is, perhaps, the 
only way to describe Herbie—no 
rhyme or reason—anything goes. 

For example, Herbie needed Chris- 
topher Columbus' autograph—he 
asked Columbus for it. He knocked out 
Sonny Liston. He saved the careers of 
Frank Sinatra and Dean Martin. Herbie 
did all this and much more, and his 
comic only lasted 23 issues (excluding 
Forbidden Worlds appearances). 

Despite all this, his father still re- 
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ferred to him as, “а fat little nothing.” 
But then, his father didn't know that 
Herbie was so great; only the rest of 
the world did. 

Herbie was born in Forbidden 
Worlds #73. After several appear- 
ances in the book, his popularity grew 
so much, that ACG had to award 
Herbie his own book. It lasted from 
1964-1967 but then ACG chose to stop 
publishing comics, although they still 
exist as an advertising company. 

Herbie had strange effects on peo- 
ple. When Herbie became the super- 
hero, the "Fat Fury," people all over 
started to jump on the bandwagon. 
One such fan, by the name of Marv 
Wolfman, entered a contest that 
Herbie comics held. The contest was 
to submit a plot to ACG about Herbie. 
Wolfman went one step further. He 


submitted an entire script. The story 
was "Herbie Meets Hercules," in 
which Herbie saves Hercules time and 
time again. Marv won second prize, a 
page of Herbie original art, and a lolli- 
pop with Herbie's picture on it. 

As far as the artwork goes, | have 
never heard of any other art from 
Herbie comics surfacing. Apparently, 
Wolfman may have the only piece left 
in existence. 

Wolfman told us about Herbie. 
"There were lots of reasons for read- 
ing Herbie. Mostly, because it was so 
bizarre. | loved the Fat Fury, so much 
во that | made a Fat Fury costume 
[which he has to this day]. ! kept the 
original art all these years. The lolli- 
pop, however, | kept for 10 years until 
it just disintegrated. He was funny, off 
the wall, and | liked it. There never has, 


‘and probably never will be, another 


comic like Herbie.” 

Bob Rozakis, Production Manager 
and writer for DC Comics, had this to 
say about Herbie: “Не was weird. If | 
were to pinpoint one thing to say 
about Herbie, that would be it. He was 
weird. He never made sense, but he 
didn't have to. He was Herbie.” 

Herbie had one weapon. Green Lan- 
tern has his Power Ring, Green Arrow 
his arrows, Wonder Woman her lasso, 
and Herbie had his lollipop—or should 
| say lollipops. Herbie had lollipops for 
every occasion. He had lollipops for 
time travel, space travel, flying, super 
powers—everything you can imagine! 
Of course, the one thing he used his 
lollipops for mainly, was for bopping. 
The biggest, most notorious villains 
could be laid low from a bop from 
Herbie’s lollipop. Whether it be a 
monster or a super-villain, one bop 
would spell the end of trouble for 
Herbie. 

Herbie was known throughout the 
world, as well as time. He was an hon- 
ored guest of Presidents, Kings, Dicta- 
tors, and always held in the highest 
esteem. 

Wherever he journeyed he was 
hailed as a great hero. When he jour- 
neyed to the year 1776, George Wash- 
ington was thrilled to see him. In 1492 
Queen Isabela gave Christopher Co- 
lumbus the money, just on Herbie's 
say so. 

Movie stars idolized him. Ava Gard- 
ner asked him for his autograph. 
Gregory Peck asked Herbie to show 
him how to do a love scene. Of course 
Herbie complied. The actress 
swooned and fainted. Such was 
Herbie's animal magnetism. 

He was loved by all women and 
feared by all criminals. Herbie had an 
uncanny knack for disguise. By simply 


putting on a hat, he became com- 
pletely unrecognizable. At least he 
was unrecognizable to the people he 
was with. The reader never had a 
problem picking out the little fellow, 
who was as wide as he was tall. 

Herbie did have one problem, 
though. He was just a wee bit preju- 
diced. He didn't like fat people. Не 
didn't like short people. He also didn't 
like people who wore glasses. | guess 
that when you are as handsome as 
Herbie was, you could afford to be a 
narcissist. 

Herbie Popnecker was, perhaps, one 
of the world's first cult heroes. When it 
was popular to be a fan of super- 
heroes, there were those diehard fans 
who thrived on his adventures. | knew 
І could never come from Krypton, and 
a bit from a radioactive spider would 
probably make me impotent, but | also 
knew that maybe, just maybe, ! could 
find that secret stash of super lolli- 
pops. However, finding those lollipops 
was the easiest of the superhero alter- 
natives, so | was satisfied with that. 

Herbie comics were not with us very 
long, and it is a shame. The combined 
talents of writer Richard Hughes and 
IUST ONE MORE THING. WHEN HERBIE 
RETURNED, HE STILL HAD THAT THEME 
TO READ---REMEMBERZ 

Co Tage 

ADVENTURES 

А АУ somes 
THING! 


artist Ogden Whitney gave us some of 
the best comic literature to date. 
Herbie comics were for the intelligent 
reader. If Herbie were published to- 
day, it's a safe bet that it would be a 
huge success, because the comic 
readers today are perhaps the most 
well read and informed bunch that 
have ever read a book. They would 
love the satire. 

Herbie really never spoke in com- 
plete sentences. He just used as many 
words as he felt he had to. He enjoyed 
relaxing and lollipops as his two favo- 
rite hobbies. However, he always an- 
swered his country's call. Many times 
President Johnson or some other dig- 
nitary needed Herbie to bail him out of 
a jam, and Herbie came through with 
flying colors. Herbie, however, took it 
all very casually. He just did what he 
had to do. \ 

| guess the only way to end an arti- 
cle on Herbie, is to let Herbie do it 
himself. In Herbie #5, in the story, 
“Sahib Herbie," Herbie's teacher 
asked him to write a theme on, “My 
Biggest Adventure.” At the end of the 
13-page story, Herbie returned to class 
and had to read his theme: $ 

WHAT'S SAY? - 
TM VENTURES! ue 
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ust off the corner of a quiet 

suburban street in remarkably 

out-of-the-way Southington, 

Connecticut, lies a comfortable 
Single story house surrounded by a 
low link-fence. When looking at it, one 
can hardly imagine that, for over 10 
years, with clockwork regularity, the 
astonishing adventures of the world- 
famous masked detective, The Bat- 
man, have been illustrated in the 
dwelling's basement. And once this 
fact is accepted, it is equally amazing 
that names such as Neal Adams or 
Gene Colan come to most people's 
minds as perhaps being the owner of 
this home—since those two gentle- 
men are most often considered THE 


By JACK C. HARRIS 


Batman artists of the recent past. 

In reality, the Southington home 
and basement studio belong to a man 
who has helped shape The Batman's 
legend in a manner uniquely apart 
from the two previously mentioned 
artists. The man is Jim Aparo, the driv- 
ing artistic force behind DC Comics' 
long-running Batman team-up publi- 
cation, The Brave and the Bold. 

Since the 98th issue of The Brave and 
the Bold, dated October/November, 
1971, Jim Aparo has pencilled and 
inked 75 issues of that title, and inked 
an additional one. With that, and his 
inking and pencilling duties on DC's 
super-successful mini-series, The Un- 
told Legend of the Batman, Aparo has 


These eight covers are representative of Aparo's style. The Phan- 1 
tom is his earliest work and Batman the most recent. 


achieved the distinction of having 
worked on more Batman adventures 
than any other artist in the past dec- 
ade. Yet, perhaps a testimony to his 
determination and talent, Aparo only 
entered the comics industry in 1966 by 
landing an assignment at Charlton 
Comics. 

“Тһе first comics job ! did," Aparo 
recalled recently, "was called ‘Miss Bi- 
kini Luv.' It was a cartoon thing for the 
teenage title, Go-Go Comics. The 
Monkees and Sonny & Cher were 
popular back then ... it was the '60s, 
1966...“ 

This initial assignment was the first 
in what was to become a long and 
happy career for Aparo, but it did not 
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come about without seemingly end- 
less years of struggle and submitting 
work to many different comics com- 
panies. 

“I've always wanted to be a comics 
artist," Aparo confesses proudly, "but 
the schools around here weren't really 
geared towards that particular career. | 
received all my schooling in New Brit- 
ain, a town about three or four miles 
from Southington. | was born and 
raised in New Britain. | took art in my 
School years because | wanted to Бе а 
comic strip artist—not comic book art- 
ist because strips were the thing in 
those days. And naturally, like 
everyone else, my ideals, as Li'l Abner 
might say, were Flash Gordon, Terry 
and the Pirates, the stuff | grew up 
on!" 

Aparo loved the comic strips and 
admits that he would rather stay home 
and copy and draw from his favorites 
than go out and play baseball. “1 did 
play baseball and all with my friends, 
but when it was raining or during the 
winter months when it was too cold to 
go out, | was drawing all the time. | 
was a comic book fan too! | read them 
all: Captain Marvel, Superman. | col- 
lected them. l've still got a whole gang 
of books downstairs now in my studio. 
Captain Marvel Jr. by Mac Raboy was 
my favorite. In fact, someone recently 
put out a reprint book of his stuff in 
black and white. | got hold of that be- 
cause he was one of my favorites; a lot 
of nice looking jobs in there, but the 
reproduction was bad because the 
colors were in grays and whatnot. It 
spoiled it, but it's all there, you can still 
see his talent! 

"After І finished high school I stud- 
ied anatomy at the Hartford Art School 
which is now the University of Hart- 
ford.” 

For the next decade Jim Aparo's ar- 
tistic talents were applied toward ad- 


vertising work for a small four-man art 
agency called the William Schaller 
Company in Connecticut. The year 
was 1957 and, while not busy with 
layouts, paste-ups and artwork for the 
agency, Aparo was submitting draw- 
ings to the comics companies. 

"| got rejected by everybody," he 
say$, now that he can laugh about it. “I 
went down to Е.С. when | was about 
21 ог so, but it was a closed shop. | 
grew up with E.C. and those books 
were unreal, still way ahead of their 
time even today. But like most of the 
comics houses, they were not open to 
unknowns. You had to be an excep- 
tional talent to get in. 

"| got rejected by DC too. And I re- 
member reading a Ray Bradbury story 
(I'm fascinated by science fiction) and | 
did this story up as a sample for 
Creepy, the Warren magazine. | did it 
in their style, with wash and all, but 
Archie Goodwin, the editor at the 
time, turned me down. Today he still 
recalls the incident. 

"| imagine that most artists have 
been turned down in their lives, but 
it's a blow. You have to keep going 
with it, though. If you want it bad, 
you've got to chase it. A lot of rejec- 
tions came about, but | just kept sub- 
mitting. Then, gradually, | guess the 
doors started opening up. 

“I had called Dick Giordano at Charl- 
ton Comics. He was the editor back 
then, but | didn't know who he was. Га 
set up an appointment with him. | was 
on vacation from the agency at the 
time, it was summer. | went down 
there with my samples during the last 
week of my time off. Dick thought | 
had potential. | came home with this 
'Miss Bikini Luv' script. | was now 
working parttime for the comics! 

"| was really involved with the 
agency, but | wanted comics; | could 
taste it! So, gradually, l'd try my hand 


Jim Aparo sits at his drawing board in his basement studio. 
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Aparo's first published comics work. 


at different things to see what | could 
do. | did some romance stories. They 
were kind of corny at times, but they 
were different. They gave me the 
chance to draw cars and various 
everyday things. | did a lot of ghost 
stories for Ghostly Tales and The 
Many Ghosts of Dr. Graves. And fi- 
nally, the superhero stuff came along. 
The first superhero strip | did was а 
series called Nightshade for the back 
of Captain Atom which Steve Ditko 
was doing. Nightshade was written by 
Dave Kaler." 

But with the fourth or fifth segment 
of Nightshade on his drawing board, 
Charlton killed their superhero line. 
"Then jhere was this writer who came 
up," recalls Араго, “with a weird 
name: Sergius O'Shaugnessy. He 
comes up with character called Wan- 
der and Dick gave me the script^Now | 
thought this was something that had 
already been established. It was a sci- 
ence fiction western. But Dick tells me 
no, and that | was to come up with the 
‘look’ of everything. There was по 
story conference, nothing! That's the 
kind of guy Giordano is . . . he's some- 
thing else. He figures if you're profes- 
sional, he'll give you a script and you'll 
do it! If you have a problem, call, 
straighten it out, but you're on your 
own, which was neat! And it was neat. 
| was my own boss, which | still am іп 
a sense. So | did this thing and came 
up with Wander...” 

Wander debuted in Cheyenne Kid 
#66, May, 1968. And it was actually 
written by Denny O'Neil under the 
"weird" O'Shaugnessy pen name. 
O'Neil was another soon-to-be-major 
comic book talent who, along with 
Aparo, Editor Giordano was about to 
take with him on a monumental move. 


"| got off Wander," remembers 
Aparo, "because Charlton had just 
contracted to do the Kings Feature 
stuff: Phantom, Flash Gordon ...1 
wanted F/ash Gordon, but | never 
spoke up and said | did. Pat Boyette 
got Flash and | got The Phantom. 

"It was then that Dick told me that 
he was moving on to greener pastures 
by going down to DC to be an editor 
there. He said it was up to me if | 
wanted to come along. | told him | 
would, but that | would like to continue 
doing 7he Phantom at Charlton. He 
said something could be worked out. 

^He went down to New York and DC 
and brought along myself, writers 
Steve Skeates and Denny O'Neil and 
artists Pat Boyette and Steve Ditko 
(who went on to create The Creeper). | 
asked Dick what | was going to be 
doing for DC and he asked me if Га 
ever heard of Aquaman." 

1968 had seen the advent of Aqua- 
man as part of a Saturday morning 
cartoon blitz. While leaving something 
to be desired in the field of artistic 
animation, the Aquaman cartoons had 
elevated the character's status and he 
had become a highly popular DC title. 
"| was never involved with Aquaman,” 
Aparo confesses, "so with the comics 
Shops starting to spring up around 
then, | went out trying to find old 
Aquaman issues and get myself famil- 
iarized. | had some Justice League is- 
sues where artist Mike Sekowsky was 
drawing Aquaman with Wonder 
Woman and all the others. | was using 
Mike's concept of Aquaman. Then | 
got my hands on the Nick Cardy stuff. 
It was, well ... /oose, but when the 
word came down that | was going to 
be on the Aquaman feature, about two 
or three issues before | got my first 
one published, he opened up. He's a 
great talent, he really is. He did a fan- 


tastic art job on those three issues be- 
fore mine. When | saw those books, | 
was sick. Unbelievable. If you looked 
at the earlier stuff you could see the 
style was there, but he didn't spend 
the time on it like those last three 
books he did. 

^| was thinking, l'Il never compete 
with this guy! | tried to emulate him all 
the way because | felt the character 
was set in his way; he'd been doing it 
for so many years! l'd emulate him, at 
least for a while to keep the fans. They 
were furious because changes were 
being made. That's when fans were 
really going at it. 

So they panned the hell out of me. 
But it settled down and І started com- 
ing up with my own style until | was 
accepted as THE Aquaman artist. It 
took time, it's true of any change. 

"After Aquaman was The Phantom 
Stranger. Carmine Infantino was DC's 
Editorial Director then and wanted 
more work from me. This is what Dick 
told me. At the time | was still doing 
The Phantom for Charlton. They were 
both bi-monthly books, Aquaman and 
The Phantom, so it worked out beauti- 
fully, they were staggered perfectly. 
But! finished what | was doing on The 
Phantom because | did not want to cut 
and run from Charlton and leave them 
high and dry. So І finished up and 
Switched to DC.” 

The Phantom Stranger had been a 
short-lived mystery hero, appearing in 
the early ‘50s. DC’s tryout comic, 
Showcase, reintroduced the character 
to new audiences in the 79th issue of 
that title as a reprint story with a new 
art frame device by Jerry Grandenetti 
and, later, Bill Draut. Phantom Strang- 
er began his own new title the same 
way until the reprint material ran out. 
With the fourth issue of the new run, 
new art was commissioned. Neal 


After a short while, Aparo became recognized as THE Aquaman artist, 


a title he still holds today. 


Adams drew the first all-new Phantom 
Stranger issue and set the style that 
Aparo would take to greater heights 
with the seventh issue, his first. 

“Carmine [Infantino] drew the old 
Phantom Stranger issues," Aparo re- 
flects, recalling his thoughts as he took 
over the feature, “with just a black 
trench coat and hat. Adams gave him 
the cape and the turtleneck sweater 
with the medallion around his neck. At 
first, | just drew a circle for the medal- 
lion, but Joe Orlando, the editor back 
then, said it needed something in the 
middle. | asked him what, and he said, 
‘Anything!’ | said | had to keep it sim- 
ple or l'd go crazy drawing the thing. | 
drew a circle and a couple of squig- 
gles. It didn't represent anything, but it 
looked occult!” 

The Phantom Stranger assignment 
was directly responsible for Aparo's 
greatest and best-known comics 
achievement: The Brave and the Bold. 
Editor Murray Boltinoff had assigned 
writer Bob Haney to a Batman/Phan- 
tom Stranger crossover for the 98th 
issue. And, he theorized, what better 
artist to handle the visuals than the 
Phantom Stranger's regular artist— 
Jim Aparo? 

"That was my first crack at The Bat- 
man," says Араго, “апа | was so ner- 
vous about it that | did the splash page 
twice because | just wasn't happy with 
it th first time. | was just doing Phan- 
tom Stranger at the time because 
Aquaman had been cancelled. I'll 
never understand that! | don't know 
what happened. 

“Brave and the Bold became my 
regular assignment when The Phan- 
tom Stranger was killed off. The first 
regular issue | did was #100 with Bat- 
man, Green Arrow, Black Canary and 
Robin. There were a couple of issues | 
didn't do when Phantom Stranger was 
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onthe slide... апа then came... The 
Spectre!” 

Editor Joe Orlando had been im- 
pressed after reading the ghostly 
character's origin in DC's. reprint Se- 
cret Origins title and he assigned writ- 
er Michael Fleisher to a new series of 
stories. Fleisher took some heavy fan 
flack for the violent tone of his Spectre 
scripts. At the time, even the art of 
illustrator Aparo was taken to task by 
fans. 

"Mike's an excellent writer, and | en- 
joyed drawing The Spectre. "а get on 
the horn to him and ask him where he 
came up with those ideas, and he'd 
say he just thought about them and 
they came to him. ‘You're weird,’ Га 
tell him, then ГА draw it. In fact, Га 
tone down the art. | don’t think the art 
was that violent and | don’t think 
Mike's writing was that violent. It was 
just that Spectre was that type of 
character. | don't know why everyone 
got in such a huff about this thing. 
There was a lot more violence in the 
world than there was in that comic 
book! Viet Nam was on the news back 
then—you turned on the 6 O'Clock 
News and that was all you saw— 
people being blown to bits. 

"Not that Mike was a gory writer, 
but he did write a few things that | be- 
lieved the Comics Code Authority 
wouldn't let get through. | toned it 
down. For instance, when Spectre en- 
larged a part of artists' dividers to stick 
a couple of guys, | drew it in such a 
way so that you knew what was hap- 
pening, but it was off to one side, off 
panel. 

"Another scene was where Spectre 
made an enlarged pair of scissors to 
go after a guy. | showed him fighting 
them off around his waist, and then 
showed only the handles as you read 
the sound effect (CHUNK) of them cut- 
ting the guy in half. Would you call 
that violent? Maybe you would, but 
l've seen movies like Dirty Harry, 
where one guy blows another away 
with a Magnum. And kids go to these 
movies and think nothing about it. So 
if Mike took a lot of flack, І feel sorry 
for him, because | think he did a great 
job!" 

The Aparo technique for working 
has been a successful formula for all 
16 of his comic book years. During his 
first issue of Aquaman for DC, he was 
required to show his pencilled work 
before inking and turning in the com- 
pleted job. Someone else lettered that 
initial Aquaman issue. But after that, 
he was allowed to finish assignments 
totally before handing it in to his re- 
spective editors. And Aparo is a triple 
threat artist, not only doing all his own 
pencilling and inking, but /ettering the 
pages as well. And it's done at a 
steady page-a-day pace. 

“When I read a script, | start seeing 
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Aparo had to adapt Fleisher's script to avoid Comics Code objections to the violence. 


pictures right away,” he reveals. “1 
don’t do any layouts. The first reading 
| do is to see what reference materials 
ІЛІ need. There was a great deal of that 
in The Phantom Stranger. That was an 
education in itself. Writer Len Wein 
took that character all over the world! | 
remember once, | went crazy. There 
was a story that took place in Rio de 
Janeiro, and it started out with a Mardi 
Gras scene. Phantom Stranger is stand- 
ing in the middle of the panel, and he's 
talking, ‘I’m the Phantom Stranger, fol- 
low me,’ etc. In the background there 
is a mountain and on top is a statue of 
Christ the Redeemer, a huge thing, 
with outstretched arms overlooking 
the ocean. You have to go up this long 


staircase to get to it. | went crazy trying 
to find a picture of that statue! | looked 
through my set of Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, and | went to the library. All I 
find is a /ittle picture of it. | stumbled 
upon it; a front view of it. got it under 
a magnifying glass and | had to sur- 
mise what it would look like sideways 
and ffom the back. It worked out. 
“Then once we had the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse across 
the sky. That was the beauty\of this 
strip, you could do a lot of fantasy. 
There were clouds rolling across the 
sky, and lightning. Tala was in the 
story. She was the villainess of the 
piece and a very interesting character 
to draw. So | could do a lot. of crazy 
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things like zapping people and what- 
not. But the Phantom Stranger him- 
self, he went everywhere. There were 
scenes from London, there was one in 
Israel, they went to Egypt. There were 
a lot of little scenes and you have to 
find this material. You've seen these 
things, but you can't remember how 
to draw them. It's a job, but it's enjoy- 
able. | enjoy doing it. 

"| was younger too. I’m almost 50 
now. | was full of beans. | put a lot of 
stuff in. І had a lot of energy in those 
days. Some of the guys today, like 
George Perez, he's a fantastic artist! 
But there's so much stuff in those 
panels! Personally, | believe it's over- 
worked. | would like to keep it as sim- 
ple as І can. Like Gene Colan. He's a 
great artist, simplicity in its purest 
form. If he needs a chair, he'll draw a 
chair, but he doesn't go crazy. Perez, 
he puts in every leaf on every tree. It's 
nice to do, but | wouldn't want to ink it! 
He's great, he's a fantastic artist, but 
he's a young fellow...” 


Араго continues discussing his ap- * 


proach to comics by adding, "On my 
second reading of a script | see a pic- 
ture in my mind's eye. It may change 
when | sit down, but it's there. It's got- 
ten to a point now, after all the years 
l've been doing it (and it may be a 
strange way to work), that | do my let- 
tering first. | place it in the panels out 
of the way because | know what I’m 
going to be drawing, roughly. And if | 
do һауе any problems, I'll draw over it, 
white the letters out and re-letter it. 
And it's been working well. | guess it 
must be a sense of design | must have, 
not to be boastful, but it's in me. | may 
vary from the original idea, but it's still 
basically there. 

"| used to pencil the lettering in first, 
but now | just ink it in. Then I'll pencil. 
ІЛІ do three panels, ink them and then 
pencil three more just to break up the 
page. Or maybe ІЛІ pencil the whole 
page, whatever | feel like doing! | 


started with a blank piece of paper and 
there it is! One page a day. | can pencil 
two а day if that's all I’m doing, but if 
it's inking and lettering, it's one a day. 

"| pencil pretty tight, even for my- 
self. | won't fill in all the heads and 
shading because | know what's going 
to be there, but wrinkles in clothes, 
etc., it's all there. | work with a 6H pen- 
cil. It's a hard lead, but | like it because 
it doesn't smear. If it has a tendency to 
smear | put a piece of paper under my 
hand. l'Il start drawing very lightly and 
then I'll get heavier automatically and 
soon I'll be digging into the paper and 
erasing and erasing! But it's been 
working out pretty well. l've been 
doing it since "67!” 

Aparo's work is well respected by 
both his professional peers and his 
fans. His command of the page, his 
sense of design and placement of 
black across his fantasy worlds of 
comic book adventures have gained 
him legions of admirers. He has no re- 
grets, except for the fact that it took 
him so long to enter the field he loves 
so well. 

^| wish 1 had the talent that the 
younger artists have today when | was 
their age. | believe most of these guys 
are in their 20s. These men are really 
good, they're excellent artists. | don't 
put any artist down, because they sit 
down at a blank piece of paper every 
day, pull out a script and create! I'm 
amazed at the writers today. That's 
another aspect of the business ... 
how they keep coming up with those 
ideas. | would love to do some writing. 
Both sides of it are challenges .. . the 
artist has his, the writer has his. A lot 
of artists like to work from break- 
downs ... like at Marvel, but that's 
where you go bananas with panels. | 
prefer to work from a script. | don't 
mind a few extra panels when you 
really need it. | remember a panel from 
a Len Wein Phantom Stranger called 
"The гоп Messiah" where a guy 


A rock turns into a grenade in a Len Wein script for the Phantom Stranger who watches in 


the shadow. 
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picked up a rock and threw it. As it 
progressed through these little sliver 
panels, it changed into a hand grenade 
and it blew up when it arrived. If it calls 
for something like that, I'll do it—but 
when they break up a whole story into 
little sliver panels—? Can they do it at 
а page-a-day?” 

Many of his fans wonder why they 
rarely see Aparo in attendance at New 
York comic conventions. In fact, many 
of the people in the DC offices have 
never even met Aparo. He explains his 
seeming reclusiveness easily: "It's a 
hassle to get to New York. Southing- 
ton is not on any regular bus or train 
lines. | like to meet fans, but | feel sort 
of gun shy too. When | did come to the 
1980 Comic Art Convention these kids 
came up to me and would say, 
‘Wow-whee, Jim Aparo!' l'd get a kick 
out of it, but another kid would say, 
‘Come on, take it easy, calm down.’ 
This first kid was flipping out. It sort of 
embarrassed me in a sense. | don't 
feel like a guy who should be put on a 
pedestal and be sort of worshipped. 
It’s a strange feeling, sort of spooky. 
I'm just а cog in a huge thing. I’m 
pretty happy with it. | sign a yearly 
contract with DC. | could sign for 
longer, but | do it for a reason... | 
would still like to do a syndicated strip. 
The chance might not come. l'm not 


interested in doing anything for the 
independent publishers, but | may 
take a crack at something with DC's 
new incentive program for creating 
new projects. l'd like to try something 
like that...” 

So Jim Aparo works at his regi- 
mented page-a-day pace in his 
walled-off basement cubicle that's 
piled high with old comics and maga- 
zines, decorated with model plans he's 
constructed for reference and posters 
by other artists he admires. His wife, 
son, daughter (another one is married) 
and dog live upstairs while Aparo con- 
tinues illustrating The Batman's 
monthly team-up exploits. 

“I'm pretty happy with it. They send 
me xeroxes or old issues when т 
doing a character | haven't done be- 
fore. | wouldn't want to do the Justice 
League or that other one—The Legion 
of Super-Heroes. They did a Legion/ 
Batman a few months back and it was 
a fill-in by someone else. | didn't have 
to do it, thank God for that! 

"Comics are fun,” he claims. “I think 
they should still be for fun. Everybody 
gets too involved; there's too much of 
а hangup for authenticity. Is this artist 
drawing this particular thing the way it 
should be drawn? And is this writer 
doing what he's supposed to be do- 
ing? They forget that it's just enter- 
tainment. And the writers, the artists, 
the editors, we're just the guys who 
want to do just that—entertain 
people!” 
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Mow we are ready for launch... 


Launch 001: 
APOCALYPSE 
The Game of World War 111 


Apocalypse is a game for 2-4 
players set in an age of nuclear 
warfare. Each player must use 
armies, nuclear missiles, diplomacy 
and strategy to expand his empire 
while devastating others. This, plus 
the unique combat system, ensures 
that the game isexcitingly different 
every time you play it 
(Apocalypse is the game formerly 
known as Warlord.) 


Launch 002: 
DOCTOR WHO 
The Game of Time and Space 


Doctor Who is a 2~6 player game 
based on the classic BBC TV series 
Each player, as a different incar- 
nation of Doctor Who, must search 
the galaxy for the Key of Chronos 
Daleks, Cybermen and other aliens 
protect the Key; but with the help 
of his ific know-how and 
assistants, each Doctor must fight 
the aliens, and maybe each other, 
in their struggle to save the galaxy 


Launch 003: 
VALLEY OF THE FOUR WINDS 
An Epic Game of Swords & Sorcery 


VALLEYO, 


FOURWINDS 


Valley of the Four Winds 1.2 2- 
player adventure game Базе “оп « 
the story serialised in White Dwarf 
magazine. Set in a world of magic 
and monsters, it is a struggle 
between the forces of good and 
evil. Each player must seek theaid 
of independent forces to help 
destroy the other. Will Hero rid 
Farrondil of the Wind Demon, or 
will the skeletons overrun the city? 


Launch 004: 
WARLOCK 
The Game of Duelling 
з өті: 


Wizards 
NUM 


Warlack іа 2-6 player game of 
wizards doing battle in an arcane 
arena to earn the title of Warlock 
‘As ө Wizard, you will have mighty 
spelfs to cast: turn your opponents 
to stone, suck them into the void, 
or send in trolls against them, and, 
if the going gets tough, try to 
escape on a winged chariot — if 
you can. Remember, only one 
wizard will survive 


Creating the Comics 
Part Four A: Inking 


Starring 
Klaus Janson * Bob Layton * Tom Palmer 
Joe Rubinstein 


Hosted By Robert Greenberger 


Editor's Note: Back in early February, 
Joe Rubinstein asked when | was 
going to do something about inkers. | 
told him that we'd get to it in the 
natural course of Creating the Comics, 
an answer which seemed to please 
him. He followed that up by proposing 
an inker's roundtable, gathering three 
or four inkers to sit and discuss their 
craft. When | watched Rubinstein, Bob 
Layton and Bob Wiacek do a similar 
thing at a Creation Convention, | was 
convinced that it would be a good 
idea. So on April 30, editorial assistant 
Eddie Berganza and I went to Marvel's 
neat new offices and met with Rubins- 
tein, Layton Klaus Janson and Tom 
Palmer. 

Denys Cowan asked to sit in and lis- 
ten and being in a glass enclosed 
room, we were subjected to many 
curious glances, stares and funny 
faces from president Jim Galton on 
down to Crazy managing editor Jim 
Owsley. Jack Abel joined us briefly 
and Plamer had to leave after the first 
hour or so. In total, the conversation 
ran some two and a half hours and we 
now present the edited transcript, read 
and approved by our participants. 

Before we begin with the introduc- 
tions, | want to thank Jim Shooter, 
Frankie Sinkiewicz and Eve Frebergé 
for all their help during the interview. 
BOB LAYTON has been working in 
comics for about seven years. He 
began at Charlton as an inker and then 
moved over to DC and finally Marvel. 
Until he recently, he was best known 
as co-plotter and іпКе? on Iron Man for 
four years, bringing the Ше to new 
heights of popularity. Layton is also 
the one man team on the Hercules //- 
mited series and has totally rede- 
signed the look of Power Man/lron Fist 
as its new writer/inker, along with 
Denys Cowan, penciller. 

JOE RUBINSTEIN: Since he was 17, 
Rubinstein has been professionally in- 
king comics, making for a career of six 
and a half years. His greatest claim to 
fame was an 11 issue run on X-Men, 
the longest he's been on any one 
book. He is currently counting his roy- 
alty money from the Wolverine /imited 
series he has inked. 

TOM PALMER: After working with 
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former EC artist Jack Kamen, Palmer 
went out on his own to build up a 
reputation in both the advertising and 
comics worlds. When he hasn't been 
doing ads, Palmer has inked some of 
the greatest names in the business, in- 
cluding a long run on The Avengers 
and a record setting run on inking 
Gene Colan's pencils for Tomb of 
Dracula. Не now embellishes Walt 
Simonson's layouts on Star Wars. 
KLAUS JANSON: A long time comics 
fan, Janson has been in the business 
about 10 years and is most noted for 
his long stretch as inker/embellisher 
on Daredevil. Janson has also done 
work over numerous pencillers for 
both Marvel and DC. 


COMICS SCENE: What led you to ink- 
ing instead of pencilling or being a 
penciller/inker? 

PALMER: І found that | could make 
more money and have less hassle, | 
could produce the work and be satis- 
fied with what | was doing because I 
had control. | pencilled something 
early on and | wouldn't have inked it 


Mike Zeck pencilled 
this version of the 
Hulk for a Marvel 
promotion. Jim 
Shooter had stats 
made and all four ink- 
ers took them home 
to work on. The re- 
sults are presented on 
" right. And we prom- 
| ise, next issue we'll 
show you what our 
inkers look like. 


the way it ended up. | think at one 
point, you're at the low end of the 
Stick, inking. But you find out you're 
the major influence on the artwork. 
LAYTON: With inking you're always 
like the last man on the spot. How 
many times have you heard, 'Well, 
those pencils were really great and the 
inker brought it down' or if you did a 
great job, “you elevate the penciller а 
lot of times." For the longest time the 
buying public wasn't aware of what 
we did. 

RUBINSTEIN: The inker, | think, is the 
anchor of a job because if the script 
says the character is smiling, and the 
penciller didn't do it, he changes it. 
Once he finishes inking a night time 
scene and he checks over the coloring 
and it's a daytime scene he once again 
makes sure that it's right. 

PALMER: | was going to say about 
working with Wally Wood, it wasn't 
long—a month or so—but | pencilled 
something for him and someone else 
did, like five or six people did, Gil Kane 
was working on somethingthere, and 
when Woody was through, you didn't 
know who had done what. 


BOB LAYTON 


TOM PALMER 
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LAYTON: Yeah, exactly. | remember 
Woody would pull stuff out of his files 
and say 1 want you to finish this off 
here and here.' We used really horrible 
pencil swipes and Woody would just 
go in and oomph, make this stuff orig- 
inal. It was all Woody regardless of 
whether the figure was done by 
somebody and this other thing was 
done by somebody else. It was really 
amazing. 

JANSON: Actually, because my pen- 
cils were so bad, inking was just a very 
practical decision. But the reason I’ve 
stayed with it for so long is that ele- 
ment of control that Tom mentioned. 
The ink line is the line that's repro- 
duced, not the pencilled line. It's that 
element of control, the freedom of in- 
terpretation. It’s hard to explain. | like 
working with blacks, | like creating a 
three dimensional effect which | can't 
doin pencils. | can't really communi- 
cate in pencil like how | communicate 
in ink. 

RUBINSTEIN: | started practicing 10 
years ago because Gil Kane said in an 
interview in A/ter Ego ‘| should have 
really been ап inker first so | could 
learn the business,’ That made sense, 
and | started to ink. Inking is thought 
but | don't think it’s as tough as pencil- 
ling. | love the concept of two people 
being greater than their parts—Simon 
and Garfunkle are two very good 
musicians apart but together there’s 
sort of the magic there. 

CS: What about the tools in the trade? 
What does an inker use? 
RUBINSTEIN: His foot if it's necessary. 
l use a 103 Hunts Mapping Point which 
is the most flexible one | can find. A 3 
Series 7 finepoint brush which I think 
most people use. A copperpoint foun- 
tain pen for deadweight outlines like 
Storm's tiara. A 350 Esterbrook for stif- 
fer outlining. 

LAYTON: No wonder you're so slow. 
RUBINSTEIN: Yeah, right. Dick Gior- 
dano says the reason he uses a brush 
is so he can work as quickly as possi- 
ble rather than switch tools all the 
time. He says he never dips his brush 
and rolls it to a point so that he can do 
it as he's inking, do a bold passage 
and get a point. 

CS: What do you guys use? 

LAYTON: | use a 102 Crowquill point, 
the old Jack Able point, and a 102 
brush. There's something Woody al- 
ways told me, 'He said you know all 
those nice sets of Rapidographs with 
the numbers and all that kind of stuff. 
Throw it out the window.' He gives me 
а 594 Pentel and he says, 'You're 
going to do anything with points and 
stuff, you can ink over this, it's water- 
proof, you get the same kind of line, 
you can even flex it a little bit, | never 
used anything but that if | have to use 
templates and l've never had any re- 
production problems with it. | tried а 
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Rapidograph once and | ended up 
using it for a cigarette holder or some- 
thing. 

RUBINSTEIN: There was a legend that 
Tom Palmer used a special kind of pen 
and l've never gotten a straight ans- 
wer. | heard you bought up every 
gross of this special pen point in the 
tri-state area. 

PALMER: l've been selling them sec- 
retly to Klaus. 

RUBINSTEIN: So what do you use? 
What's the number? 

PALMER: A secret pen. | bought all the 
available grosses up in the tri-state 
area. Really, | have all different points, 
| try anything. | used my fingers, a 
brush, | change brushes. | noticed you 
get a different look depending upon 
the number brush you use. A Winsor 
& Newton number three gives you a 
look like Woody, Frank Springer, or 
Milton Caniff if you wanted to. A Win- 
sor & Newton number two gives you a 
Slicker look. 

RUBINSTEIN: Lou Fine used to use a 
Japanese water color brush. 
JANSON: The brush that | have been 
using lately has been an oil painters’ 
brush, a very hard brush. It's wonder- 
ful, wonderful. It looks à lot like the 
Italian and European stuff. 

LAYTON: | did an/ron Man with one of 
these Japanese fountain brushes and I 
loved it. 

PALMER: There's. a Rigger brush 
that's used for lettering, | learned on it 
in a studio where | worked, it's great to 
ink folds in clothing, sometimes! 
RUBINSTEIN: How's that different? 
PALMER: It's flat. You can do lettering 
on comps, artwork, using different 
widths. 

RUBINSTEIN: Like an oil brush? 
PALMER: No, it's Sable. If you went to 
an art store and asked for a Rigger 
brush, they would.know what it is. 
JANSON: The advantage with the 
oil brush is that they are about 
seven dollars cheaper. They cost 
about two dollars. | love them. | can 
get very flat textures, really good. 
PALMER: Jack Kamen used to sit there 
in the studio and knock out illustra- 
tions like you wouldn't believe. He 
never washed out the brushes for ink- 
ing, and after two weeks-he put them 
in the back of his roto-tray, and I'd say, 
‘What are they?’ He would answer, 
‘These are my special effects brushes.’ 
| realized later that when you used 
them for trees, or other effects, you 
would get these weird squiggley lines. 
There's a guy advertising all his old 
brushes for sale as special effects 
brushes. 

RUBINSTEIN: There's a guy named 
Maurice Whitman [who did the Tales 
of the Amazons in Wonder Woman in 
the summer of 1977] who dips his 
brush just enough so that between the 
wood and the tip there's this enorm- 


ous bowl of ink, that just lives there 
and it's very odd. 

CS: Where do you guys do your best 
work? 

RUBINSTEN: Alone, at home. 
LAYTON: Sky diving. 

RUBINSTEIN: | saw Dick Giordano 
work with a lap board, this board that 
just rested on his belly. So | got a piece 
of wood from my father's woodshed 
and for 10 years l've been using this 
and it looks like hell and it splinters me 
all the time. | wouldn't know how to 
ink without it because my arms fit in 
the grooves. 

LAYTON: Klaus and | can't do that 
Since we don't have bellies. 
JANSON: I’ve been using the same 
drawing board that | got in the mail 
from Art Instruction School before 
they went out of business. And the 
table that | draw at is the top of an old 
dresser. | think I’m very superstitious 
about it. 

LAYTON: | had a board like that but it's 
upstate now. | got it from Dan Adkins, 
from his old studio in East Liverpool. 
You know, Craig Russell had used it, 
Paul Gulacy and then, Val Mayerik and 
it has got like 8000 coats of paint on it. 
It's all rickety and it's someplace like in 
the attic and | now use a regular tilt 
drawing board. | can ink anywhere, 
though. 

JANSON: Do you bring the. drawing 
board to yourself or do you lean over 
the drawing board? 

LAYTON: A little bit of both. | shift 
back and forth sometimes. When I’m 
getting down there and doing all that 
hardware stuff | usually go down but if 
I'm just inking | can lay back and have 
a good time with it. 

RUBINSTEIN: Dick used to say that in- 
king was a physical chore for him be- 
cause of the posture he had to main- 
tain while inking—he always had to sit 
up and keep his arms distant and all 
that stuff. | never used to understand 
that but l've also got a bad back from 
leaning into my board. 

PALMER: І do some large illustrations 
that are involved with air brushing and 
all so | have a hugh board like 30x40, 
pneumatic, so the pages get lost there. 
| tend to flatten it out because if you 
tend to ink too vertically, the ink 
doesn't flow. | evolved into a studio in 
my home and with children around. 
Noise doesn't bother me. My small 
son, who is constantly asking me 
questions about Star Wars, keeps me 
from making mistakes. You'd be sur- 
prised at the mistakes he's found. He's 
a good critic. 

LAYTON: How old is he? 

PALMER: He's seven. You know, the 
Millennium Falcon has to have gun 
ports on the bottom. . . unbelieveable. 
LAYTON: ! have a girl who's six and 
she knows all this stuff already. 
PALMER: | think that's why | enjoy it. 


Other than that, they don't relate to the 
other work you're doing. 
RUBINSTEIN: Somebody says John 
Buseema stands and they als said Er- 
nest Hemingway used to write stand- 
ing up at a speaker's podium. 

CS: He was always strange. 
RUBINSTEIN: Yes. Old Ernie. Ric Es- 
trada is a mormon today, he can't 
have alcohol or stimulants but his first 
drink was bought for him, when he 
was 16 years old, by Ernest Heming- 
way, in Cuba. It's like losing your vir- 
ginity to Xaveria Hollander. 

CS: Can you explain the difference be- 
tween an inker and an embellisher? 
RUBINSTEIN: What about what is an 
inker, first? 

PALMER: A guy with dirty fingers. 
RUBINSTEIN: Inkers were created for 
the assembly line process. There's not 
enought time to get artist A to do it so 
we give it to artist B to ink. And while 
we're at it, we'll get a guy to do secon- 
dary figures and backgrounds. The 
only reason things are inked is to 
make them photographable, but then 
you start deciding: is it an inker's job 
to try and make the penciller's lines 
darker or is he an artist, too. 

Those credits which Marvel used to 

have: Artist/inker. | really resented 
them. That means you can get anyone 
off the street and cover your lines. 
LAYTON: | went into a campaign 
against that when І came over to Mar- 
vel, from DC. One of the books | did 
had Artist/inker on it and the penciller 
was saying, ‘Hey, | don't understand. 
What's the problem? | told him, ‘Fine. 
Next time we work together it can say 
so-and-so penciller/Bob Layton artist.’ 
He said, ‘Wow! Wait a minute!’ It's not 
fair to me. | like artist, both names in 
plural. 
PALMER: | have to go back to what 
Joe was saying, because I’m shaking 
my head. | don't quite . . . it's been told 
to me that certain people can pencil 
and plot, like John Buscema, if you've 
ever seen his pencils. They're like 
shorthand, but everything is there. 
You don't want somebody like that to 
pencil and ink. If he pencils, he can 
turn out so much work. Then you have 
people who are adept at inking, 
they're so valuable at that point, you 
don't want them to do pencilling. | 
think it's gotten to that point today, 
where, Dick Giordano said recently, 
we, and | mean all of us, are at a pre- 
mium. You've had enough experience 
doing what we're doing, just look at 
the books, the bouncing back and 
forth between companies. It’s true, 
when we first started out, the pen- 
cillers had this distinction, you walked 
around saying, ‘ГА love to ink this guy, 
I'd love to ink that guy’, hoping some- 
thing would rub off. | just think, the 
industry, the way it is now, the inkers 
have finally acquired a name. 


RUBINSTEIN: Jim Shooter tells me 
that when you have Terry Austin's 
name on a book, it sells 20,000 more, 
because he's become a name. 

CS: Wouldn't that be the same with 
Tom, for example? 

RUBINSTEIN: Tom's a great inker, | 
think it's been proven that quality isn't 
the'ónly thing that sells. Gene Colan 
and Tom Palmer were doing tremend- 
ous work on Dracula for years and 
Howard the Duck came up and readers 
said, ‘Hey, they're pretty good, | won- 
der where they came from.' Frank 
Thorne was a wonderful artist on To- 
mahawk and then Red Sonja came 
around. 

So | think it's a tremendous amount 
of factors. Klaus won the Eagle 
Awards [England's comic fan awards] 
this year for best inker, because Dare- 
devil became a book that people no- 
ticed. Klaus has been doing just as 
good a job all the way along. You get 
all the attention. 

CS: What goes into the finishes? 
PALMER: Working with John 
Buscema brings out more of the inker 
because you're working from the bot- 
tom up. If you pencil somebody—! 
remember seeing Jack Kirby’s pencils 
when | first came up and | couldn't be- 
lieve it. It was a gray ‘printed page, 
they were so beautiful. | don't see how 
you can go wrong, you were afraid to 
deviate from his lines: So | think that 
somebody like John Buscema, he's 
the only one who pencils loose like 
that. 15 envied by many people. 
LAYTON: | have not done a tight pen- 
cilled job. | stay away from them. It's 
idiot work for the most part. It's so 
much trouble to change anything, it 
doesn't give you any room to fluctuate 
as an artist. It's boring. 

JANSON: | think what's happened 
lately in the past couple of years; tight 
pencils have been used by up and 
coming people at a training ground. 
It's the people who have been around 
for a couple of years who have been 
doing breakdowns, like Buscema's or 
Walt Simonson's stuff. 

LAYTON: It's going to make you work 
too. Once you've got the basics down, 
you're going to have to reach for 
things you don't know how to do. 
PALMER: That's the point. We all have 
an ego. And Joe keeps saying he is an 
artist not an inker. At one time the per- 
son who pencilled the book got most 
of the credit. It was always this way. 
And only now, you mentioned Terry 
Austin, who can help make a book sell, 
or Klaus getting the award, it has 
changed. We have egos and it's good 
that everyone's becoming their own 
person. You can ink the way you are 
today, not an absolute copy of the 
penciller. 

RUBINSTEIN: | want to take exception 
to something Bob said earlier. When 
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you get someone like Alan Weiss who 
draws so beautifully, and so delicately, 
so much of what he is doing is the 
rendering, well, you really have to 
know an awful lot to keep it there. You 
see, if an inker is given a bad pencilled 
job and inks it and brings up the 
level—he's done a good job. If you're 
given a Buscema pencilled job and it 
doesn't look like Buscema when 
you're through, or Alan Weiss who's 
во incredibly delicate about what he 
does, the lighting, the anatomy, the 
composition, but when you have 
someone like Klaus, like Palmer, like 
Bob, who can all ink on layouts and 
make it look perfectly fine, then you 
have to start balancing it. Is it more 
valuable to have Klaus do Frank Mil- 
ler's layouts, and Frank Miller is not a 
renderer, he's a composer, as is Walt 
Simonson, but Alan Weiss is a shining 
example of someone who renders 
very delicately and you have to know 
an awful lot about what you're doing 
to keep up with his rendering. The 
idiot work expression is what 
bothered me. 
LAYTON: There are exceptions. About 
Jack Kirby, or a John Byrne, some- 
body who puts just everything in 
there. To ink that stuff is just really bor- 
ing. 
RUBINSTEIN: There's an art to the 
amount of pencilling too. Jim Starlin 
used to take a sock and rub it so it 
looked like there was more done it for 
the editors. It was a gray stain. Some 
people like Paul Gulacy used to pain- 
fully render everything. Then there's 
people like Mike Grell and John Byrne 
who do very precise, definite pencils 
but leave you leeway. You know what 
they want no matter how wrong the 
drapery or anatomy is. They(re not ty- 
ranicaf like Neal Adams, his pencils 
are very definitive. Why does Tom 
Plamer's inking over Neal Adams look 
so different from Dick Giordano's? 
They're all basically following the 
same lines but there is that amount of 
interpretation. A penciller has to 
gauge how much he is putting in. 

| think of an inker as an actor. He's 
taking someone else's lines and he's 
saying the same lines and he's making 
them personal in his interpreting. 
JANSON: | don't think we've defined 
an inker who does tight pencils and an 
inker who inks breakdowns. What is 
the difference? | don't think the public 
knows. To me, the biggest difference 
is black. No blacks or shadows are in- 
dicated in breakdowns. It's up to the 
finisher to tell the story and design the 
blacks within the page. 
RUBINSTEIN: If Jim Starlin, x's a few 
areas, [indicating black area] do you 
feel obligated to carry through with 
that or if they're layouts, you can do as 
you want. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Gene Colan 


Interview 
Hopalong Cassidy to Batman 


By DON McGREGOR 


“I never saved any of the comic books І did artwork for. | never knew the industry 
would take off the way it did, because people in those days who were caught 
reading a comic book should be ashamed of themselves. That was the way it was 
viewed. But | wanted to be the very best I could be at it.” 


n the early 1950s, the McCarthy 

witchhunts had just begun, a 

sweeping, fanatical indictment that 

would affect all entertainment 
media and all who worked in them. 
Films, books, television and even com- 
ics came under the gun. 

The creators of the comics field did 
not foresee the advent of the witch- 
hunters, nor even that there would be 
a time when they would be forced to 
implement a self-imposed comics 
code, a board of censorship that 
deemed what could be in comics and 
what could not. 

Gene Colan decided to look for free- 
lance comic work during those early 
'50s. He had been working on staff at 
Timely Comics, and while he enjoyed 
the camaraderie of his co-workers, 
especially artist Syd Shores, the 9 to 5 
aspect of such a job gave him the im- 
petus to seek outside work. Fortu- 
nately, he was successful in obtaining 
work from other companies. 

Ironically, he had sought freelance 
work without any sense of prophecy 
that the next day, when he returned to 
Timely, the art staff would be told that 
they were being "let go." The time of 
plenty of the '40s, when comics like 
Captain Marvel were published bi- 
weekly, was over. If he hadn't ob- 
tained the freelance work, he would 
have been without any income. Yet it 
was not this wholesale cutback of per- 
sonnel that was to affect Colan. He 
was still single, and the instability of 
any certainty that one would have 
work the next day, an income the next 
week, had yet to scar him. 

He drew a private eye strip called 
Shannon, and some Blackhawk stories 
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for Quality Comics; he also did work 
for St. John Publications during this 
time. 

Colan married and began a family as 
the '50s progressed, and now it be- 
came more important that work re- 
main steady, that he be able to provide 
for his family. 

He landed the job of illustrating 
Hopalong Cassidy at DC. The series 
had just switched over from Fawcett 
Comics in 1952, who were withdraw- 
ing from the comics field and concen- 
trating on magazines. Not only had 
Fawcett been faced with a declining 
comics readership, but DC had kept up 
expensive lawsuits over Captain Mar- 
vel, complaining that the character 
was an infringement on Superman. 
DC took over some of the Fawcett ti- 
tles, the most popular being the Cas- 
sidy strip. 

"The artist had no leeway," Colan 
recalls of the series. "He wasn't even 
allowed to sign his name to the 
Stories. Each panel was written out. | 
felt like a student when I was finished 
because | would come in with the 
work, and | would show it to the editor, 
and he would go over it. He sat there 
with a blue pencil to mark up what he 
didn't like, and what he did like, and so 
forth. And then there would be some 
changes made. It was very difficult to 
make a living. Sometimes | would be 
held down there for a whole day, mak- 
ing changes. And | couldn't stand 
changes because | always gave it my 
best shot the first time around," he 
says, with conviction, like Gary Cooper 
making a simple statement in High 
Noon. 

"| was new. | was young. You've got 


—Gene Colan 


to be made of pretty hard stuff to 
combat that. The changes made the 
product worse, because when | 
worked on it | gave it my best, and | 
couldn't give it more than my best!” 

He finally left DC, and began illus- 
trating war stories for Stan Lee at 
Timely Comics. 

"The word came out," he recalls, 
with a hint of the horror of those 
times, "that there was going to be a 
big fold-up. Artists better start looking 
around for work elsewhere and there 
was really no other place | could go. 
The whole bottom dropped out and | 
was literally out of work. They had a 
distribution problem, they couldn't get 
their books distributed so the -сот- 
pany just about folded." 

Comic books were now subject to 
open attack. William Gaines and EC 
comics were under seige. Critics 
claimed that comic books led children 
to juvenile delinquency. Others inti- 
mated that comics were part of a 
Communist plot to undermine Ameri- 
can youth. Public comic book burnings 
took place. 

"Stan hung in by the skin of his 
teeth," Colan recalls. “Не literally 
turned books out of a closet. He and 
Jack Kirby were a one-man army. | 
couldn't get a thing out of Stan. l'd call 
him from time-to-time and he'd say, 
‘I'm sorry, the situation hasn't 
changed.' | was traumatized. | had a 
home, a family, and that marriage was 
on the skids besides. | didn't know 
where to go. So, І started to work up 
samples on things other than comics. | 
thought the next best thing would be 
advertising art.” 

He managed to get a job with Merrill 


Anderson, an agency that did banking 
advertising. He missed being able to 
tell a story, to create continuity, but he 
gave the work his best, the same way 
he had in comics. 

He underwent a divorce, and lost his 
job at Merrill Anderson when he asked 
for a raise. In the midst of such trau- 
matic events, it was difficult to find the 
energy required for creation. 

He began working for Paul Sherry 
Studios, drawing film strips for educa- 
tion films that would be used in 
schools. Paul Sherry did not want 
Colan's sophisticated artstyle, how- 
ever. They required him, oftentimes, 
to draw scenes with stick figures, and 
would correct him when he tried to 
embellish a drawing. 

At about this time, he went for a va- 
cation in the Poconos Mountains, 
where he met Adrienne. She was on 
vacation also. 

“К was really incredible," Adrienne 
Colan recounts, with romantic en- 
thusiasm. “1 had told my parents, 
since the day they took me to see West 
Side Story, that | was so impressed by 
the love of Tony and Maria, and how 
they met at this dance, and when they 
met she was at one side of the room 
and he was at the other and it was as if 
everybody else just faded away. | was 
working as an Executive Secretary at 
Saks Fifth Avenue and went on a sin- 
gles weekend up to the Poconos. It 
seemed that after dinner everybody 
congregated on this beautiful flag- 
stone patio and, within seconds, 
everyone coupled off, and there was 
literally Gene and me, and we came 
together, and we hit it off immediately. 
Within three months we were en- 
gaged, within six months we were 
married.” 


Adrienne becomes adamant when 
she speaks about the work Gene had 
to do for Paul Sherry studios, the stick 
figures that denied his true ambition 
and talent. She encouraged him to 
quit, to risk facing starvation. She 
promised him they would survive. 

He managed to get one big 30-page 
job.from Dell Comics doing Ben 
Casey. By the time he was finished, 
Adrienne was pregnant, and he did 
not have the money for train fare (15¢ 
at the time) to deliver the artwork to 
the city. Feeling guilty, he had to take 
15 pennies from his daughter's piggy- 
bank so that he could take the train 
and hopefully pick up a check. Fortu- 
nately, they paid him upon delivery. 

It was the only work he had from 
Dell, but now (1963) Marvel Comics 
was beginning to open up. He man- 
aged to get one job at a time from 
them. There was still no real certainty 
from job to job as late as 1964. He also 
did work for Archie Goodwin when he 
edited the Warren line of magazines. 

The first jobs he did for Marvel dur- 
ing this time were under the pen name 
of Adam Austin. “I was afraid because 
| was working for two companies and | 
didn’t want any conflict,” Colan ex- 
plains. "But there was no problem. 
Stan wanted me to come over to Mar- 
vel and he made it financially possible 
for me to do во.” He doesn't re- 
member where the name Adam Aus- 
tin came from. t 

Like Jack Kirby and Steve Ditko, 
Colan drew a number of stories from 
brief synopses from Stan Lee. The pac- 
ing, detail and incident were often left 
up to the artist and each man ap- 
proached it from his own personal 
viewpoint. 

“I've always felt that you're only as 


\ 
Colan said he couldn’t relate to the Sub-Mariner, below left, because it was “something that might have come out of the\Roman 
empire." Daredevil, middle, was interesting because "there was а little bit of a character study to work with.” /ron Man was fun for 


good as your last job," Colan reflects. 
"And you're always on the line, every 
new job that comes along. So long as 
you can produce, you're in demand." 

Although he always found the busi- 
ness a difficult one (albeit enjoyable) 
one, some of his fondest memories 
come from those early days at Marvel, 
because he was able to create much of 
the story and the way to tell it, a re- 
sponsibility he had not had before. 

"There was a time when | worked 
for Stan that was pretty easy because 
he gave me very little story," he re- 
calls. "It was just a smattering of a 
story, as a matter of fact. He would just 
talk to me on the telephone, and he 
would give me a vague outline of what 
he would want that wouldn't take up 
more than half a page for a 20-page 
story. The rest was up to me. 

"| recorded it on the phone, and 
would just play back the recording and 
break it down in my mind. And then 
whatever | had, he would put in the 
dialogue to go with it. It left a lot up to 
me. That's how he turned out so many ` 
titles. He didn't sit down and write 
lengthy scripts.” 

Colan recalls a story he drew that 
was heavily influenced by the motion 
picture Bul/litt. Whenever he recounts 
this tale, he always states that it oc- 
curred in a Captain America story, but 
in actuality it happened in Daredevil. 
(The only reason І remember it so viv- 
idly is that | was sent xeroxes of those 
pages to see if | could script a comic, 
and from there became a proofreader 
at Marvel Comics.) 

^| remember a particular incident 
that Stan had dictated a Captain 
America story to me, апа | had just 
seen the film Bullitt. | devoted too 
much space to this car chase, and Stan 
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says, ‘What аге you trying to do. here? 
You've got four or five pages of noth- 
ing but cars chasing each other. What 
is this? We've only got an 18-page 
story here, what happens to the 
story?’ But he left it in. He didn't chop 
it out. He would just tell me not to do 
it. He tried to direct me in a very nice 
way. | never had any trouble with 
Stan. 

“There are certain strips you can re- 
late to," he reveals, "and other strips 
you can't. | like contemporary stories 
rather than things dealing with the fu- 
ture. | do like stories that are on a one- 
to-one basis, a story that has a lot of 
atmosphere, where you can get a real 
character study. But in most of the 
stories | deal with a lot of superheroes, 
crowds, and there's too much, you 
can't get into it. | find it difficult to get 
into the story-telling, because there's 
not much chance to te// the story.” 

One of the stories he recalls most 
vividly, oddly enough, is a black- 
and-white horror story from the '70s 
called “Тһе Hero Killer Principle," fea- 
turing Hodiah Twist. 

"It was a big surprise to me when | 
read it, because І didn't expect to hap- 
pen what happened. It was the first 
time that | can ever remember really 
being startled in a horror story. I've 
done lots of horror stories, but they 
were always predictable. This was not 
predictable. | like to be surprised. And 
it rang true,” he says. 

Colarrhas always been a fan of hor- 
ror stories, and when the decision was 
announced that Marvel comics would 
produce a comic book about Dracula, 
he wanted to do it immediately. 

^| have never come upon any actor 
who has ever picked up on any of my 
things. l've been doing Dracula for 


years and it's hard to believe that not 
once did Christopher Lee ever pick up 
an issue and just glance it through. Or 
that Jack Palance never picked up an 
issue. 

^| fashioned my Dracula character 
after Palance," he reveals, quietly, 
"long before he did it on television. At 
the time, І was trying to get that story 
to do for Stan, but what | didn't know 
was that he had already promised 
Dracula to Bill Everett. When | heard 
that he had decided to give it to Bill 
Everett, | blew a fuse. On the phone, | 
said, ‘What do you mean? You prom- 
ised [the series] to me!’ He said, ‘Well, 
Gene, | did promise Bill, how can | 
back out?’ But | said, ‘But, Stan, you 
told me | could have it!’ And he said, 1 
just can't. Bill's been after me for a 
long time.’ ” 

Adrienne convinced him to draw up 
a sample sheet on Dracula; that if he 
wanted the series badly enough, he 
should be willing to audition for it. 

He drew the sample page and sent it 
in to Stan. 

"The very next day | heard from 
Stan. He said, ‘It’s yours.’ He didn't 
even bother saying hello.” 

Shortly after Colan began drawing 
Dracula, he was teamed with inker 
Tom Plamer, thus producing some of 
the best art of the '70s. Working with 
writer Marv Wolfman, the three set a 
Marvel record for most consecutive is- 
sues with the same creative team. A 
record unmatched since then. 

His reasons for wanting to do Drac- 
ula stem from his childhood terror of 
such film monsters as Frankenstein. 

"| like horror stories done in good 
taste," he claims. "The first horror 
thing | ever saw was Frankenstein, and 
it absolutely wrecked my life! | 


couldn't believe what | was seeing on 
the screen. | couldn't equate the fact 
that it was a movie ... that (Karloff) 
was а real person, a real human being 
... | never saw anything as ugly or as 
big as that... and it’s supposed to be 
dead or not dead." He gives a shudder 
in honor of the little boy who sat in the 
darkened movie theater. “1 was a very 
young child, and | couldn't believe 
such a thing could be. After Franken- 
stein, my folks wouldn't let me go to 
see films like that because it was mur- 
der on the household. | couldn't sleep 
at night; І kept them up. 

"But | was drawn to horror movies 
... like a fly to flypaper," he says, with 
excitement that reflects his en- 
thusiasm today. “I would have to work 
up the guts to go in, and never alone! | 
would sooner pee in my pants than go 
to the bathroom if | would go to a 
show like that for fear that | would be 
caught somewhere along the way and 
strangled!” 

He recounts a real life experience he 
had as a child, about the time he first 
saw a corpse, and he does it with a 
definite flair, acting out the parts of his 
cousin and himself, at times doing a 
fair imitation of Lon Chaney, Jr. as 
Lenny in Of Mice And Men. 

^| don't remember how old | was, 
maybe 10," he says, "and it was on an 
Easter vacation that | generally took to 
Strasberg, Pennsylvania, to see my 
cousin. He had a dog, and | love dogs. | 
heard that a friend of theirs had 
passed away. My cousin's family were 
going to visit the corpse. Pay their re- 
spects to the deceased's family. And I 
wanted to go, but they knew how 
traumatized | would get with anything 
like that, and they didn't want to upset 
me or upset them, so they told me to 


Colan's short stint on Captain America, below left, was fun but when it came to all out superhero action, he wasn't thrilled such as his 


two short stays on The Avengers. Не had two much more productive stints on Dr. Strange but in the end, “1 sort of got played out with 


Dr. Strange." 


CAPTAIN АБЕ 86, LIVING LEGEND -/WORLO WAR I ~ 
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^| think that Wonder Woman (left) has the potential of being a good 


strip,” Colan states. "I felt that there was not enough character to her. 


Does she cry? Does she have feelings? It repeats itself all the time.” He 
prefers doing a more moody title like Batman, below. His current 


favorites are Ragamuffins, below left, which he does with author Mc- 
Gregor. “It’s real, you get into the people, it's just a completely differ- 


ent ballgame," he says. Night Force, bottom right, is also preferable to 
“long underwear" types. 
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Author McGregor and Colan. 


stay back with my cousin, who took 
care of me while they went out. 

"So, while they were gone | talked 
him into taking me over to see it.” 

His cousin tried to warn him against 
it. 

" "Don't go. You're going to get in 
trouble.’ And | said, ‘Nah! It won't 
bother me. l'd love to see a corpse, I've 
never seen a corpse before.’ So he 
‘took me. It was only a block away. Не 
took me around to the side of the 
house, and the corpse was butted up, 
right against the window. | couldn't 
believe it. | was frozen to the spot! | 
couldn't move! 

"And needless to say І upset the en- 
tire family for the rest of the vacation." 

He is still attracted to horror films, 
though they don't have such an ex- 
treme effect on him these days. He can 
laugh about the boy who was fright- 
ened by a corpse on the other side of a 
pane of glass, and yet still understand 
the fright. 

After some highly publicized prob- 
lems at Marvel, about a year and a half 
ago, Colan was signed to a contract at 
DC Comics. He was immediately as- 
signed a book that seemed a natural: 
Batman. He was also given Wonder 
Woman as they tried to give the title 
and character a face-lift. Colan also 
tackled a four-issue mini-series about 


The Phantom Zone that re-teamed him 
with writer Steve Gerber. 

Just recently, Colan began working 
with Marv Wolfman again. The two 
are the creative team on Night Force, 
DC's new supernatural title that Colan 
has spoken enthusiastically about. 

With just a year under his belt at DC, 
Colan reflects, "DC is wonderful to 
work for. They leave you pretty much 
to yourself; they accept everything 
you do and that's great. | love them for 
that. Everyone working there is strictly 
professional. It's important in this bus- 
iness to be left alone.” 

He'd like to do other kinds of stories 
than superheroes, having had a life- 
time of cavorting supersuits bashing 
out each other's brains. 

“I'd like to get into a serious story, 
either a very good mystery or a very 
down to earth story," he states, with 
sincerity. 

He likes drawing a strip like Raga- 
muffins for Eclipse magazine, which 
concerns kids growing up in the 1950s. 
Many of the walls in his home have 
framed charcoals and paintings of his 
own, portraits and action shots of his 
own kids growing up, one of his 
daughter asleep, another of the kids 
sliding down a treelined snowbank. 
They are beautifully detailed, exquis- 
itely rendered pieces, that catch not 
only the moment of his children's 
childhood, but something of the 
memory of his own, and further, 
something of the innocence and joy 
that, given a chance, can be a part of 
any childhood. 

"I'd like to get away from super- 
heroes. l'd like to get into just plain 
story-telling. "а like to tell a story 
once, and then move on to another 
thing, each story be a challenge in it- 


self, but not going back and repeating 
what you've already done. | think that 
authors in my field should come up 
with stories that are complete, and 
that there should be a teamup be- 
tween artists and writers who are 
suited for each other. If it's a story that 
takes place 2,000 years from now let 
them select an artist who is good for 
it; for a serious present day story, | 
would be good for it. I'd love to do a 
Western, that would be no trouble." 
He has a framed charcoal illustration 
in his bathroom depicting a stage- 
coach with horses running full out, 
dust rolling up from the blurring 
wheels. “I wouldn't want to do stories 
much farther back than that though. 
But there are very few human touches 
in comics. And when you do find 
them, they are very unique.” 

As long as Gene Colan continues to 
lend his pencil to the comics, to depict 
real people, whether they are dressed 
in long johns or Dracula's cape, he will 
give the comics not only a touch of 
class, but of humanity, of real people 
who may have to utter plastic dialogue 
but whose features will reflect flesh 
and blood. His characters will hurt or 
feel joy, but they will also show the 
subtler range of human reactions in 
between. 

And if the medium loses him, it will 
lose an artist who enhances its public 
and cultural image. The uninitiates 
who view the medium with disdain 
will have difficulty disregarding his 
work, for it is not in the simplistic, 
crude approach so often associated 
with comics. 

With talents like Gene Colan, the 
medium is elevated in status, and one 
day, perhaps, will attain appreciation 
as the artform it sometimes can be. № 


His longest run has been on Dracula with writer Marv Wolfman and Colan feels, "That was how Dracula should have been." Colan 
always enjoyed the manic events in Howard the Duck, center. Another look at Colan's storytelling using the Batman, below right. 
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Inking 


JANSON: I think it really comes down 
to the stage of development. Five 
years ago | would have felt more obli- 
gated to follow what he is doing but 
now | don't feel that obligated. | feel | 
have a batter idea of what | want to do 
and how | want to tell the story. So | 
would tend to do what | felt was the 
right thing to do. 
RUBINSTEIN: Well, what about if 
you're handed John Buscema, or Ross 
Andru, or Gene Colan, do you keep it 
looking like Buscema, Andru or Colan? 
I think as much of a genius Alfredo Al- 
cala is, | resent the fact that he 
changes everything to look the same. 
Гт wondering how various inkers 
alter their styles to fit or compromise. 
You know, ‘Wow, l'd never stick a 
black there but Frank really wants one 
there.’ 
JANSON: It's definitely a process of 
compromise. | don’t know if Alfredo 
Alcala has a choice anymore. | don't 
know if he can pull back, away from 
his style anymore. 
RUBINSTEIN: | think it's almost a feel- 
ing of contempt for the penciller, | 
don't keep looking like the pencils. 
JANSON: That's a pretty intense thing 
to say. 
RUBINSTEIN: | know someone who 
used to ink Walt Simonson’s pencils 
and he detested them so he changed 
them so they wouid look like every- 
thing else he did. | asked why and he 
said, ‘Walt doesn’t draw that well.’ 
Well, Walt’s a magnificent designer 
and the guy was so short sighted in 
what he was doing. So | think, Bob and 
| were taught by Dick and one of the 
things Dick emphasized is, use an an- 
gular line for Irv Novick and an angular 
line for Neal Adams, and change your 
stuff depending upon the penciller. 

| don't think the Philippinos ever 
considered changing the way their 
stuff looks. 
LAYTON: You did Daredevil for a long 
time over a variety of different pencil- 
lers and there's still a really enjoyable 
consistency to all of them in the sense 
that it was Bob Brown or Gil Kane or 
whatever. There was still this look and 
| know they felt it was the same way 
on/ron Man. They wanted me to stay 
on it because there was a certain look. 
A lot of the time, Daredevil has been 
as much your book as it has been any- 
body's, and the look has been the 
same regardless of who the penciller 
is. | had the same with /гол Man. | have 
tried to make the pencillers look con- 
sistent. Also, that's the thing that sells 
comics, the fact that it looks the same 
every issue. That's something that 
people want to see, they don't want to 
see different interpretations every is- 
sue. 


This Month In 


GO 


LANDIS MEETS 
CARPENTER MEETS 
CRONENBERG! 


As a special exclusive, through the courtesy 
of Mick Garris of Universal Pictures, FAN: 
GORIA brings you an awesome panel discus- 
sion entitled “Fear On Film” whose partici- 
pants include none other than John Landis, 
John Carpenter and David Cronenberg. 
These three new titans of terror will discuss 
in detail the ingredients for a successful hor- 
ror film. Three giants in the field all at one 
dais! Who will survive. . .and what will be 
left of them? 


As this issue will hit the stands in May, a spec- 
tacular futuristic action film will be opening 
in theaters. The Road Warrior is the sequel to 
Mad Max and it may very well be described 
as Australia’s Raiders of the Lost Ark. These 
two Mad Max films are by far and away the 
most successful movies in the history of the 
Australian film industry and we will provide 
an exciting behind-the-scenes glimpse of the 
current nail-biting Mad Max adventure with 
a talk with producer/stunt driver/sound man 
Byron Kennedy. Get a special preview of 
what may be the next American box-office 
smash. 


The revival of 3D horror will also be featured 
in this jam-packed issue. Exclusive inter- 
views with Charles Band, the producer-direc- 
tor of Parasite, and Earl Owensby, the North 
Carolinan maverick who has made the killer- 
dog tale Rottweiler, will show you what three 
dimensional terrors lay before you. And fol- 
lowing up on previous on-location reports, 
Uncle Bob Martin will let you in on his visits 
to the sets of John Carpenter’s The Thing (in 
far-flung, ice-bound British Columbia) and 
George Romero's Creepshow (in exotic Pitts- 
burgh). 


Апа still there'll be more! Backing up these 
fabulous features will be interviews with 
young makeup whiz Greg Саппот; Paul 
Clemens, star of The Beast Within; a Val Lew- 
ton retrospective to commemorate the cur- 
rent remake of The Cat People; and a talk 
with Roger Corman standby Dick Miller 
whose onscreen exploits have ranged from It 
Conquered the World to Little Shop of Hor- 
rors to The Howling! 
WHO CAN ASK FOR MORE! 


On Sale Now 


TIRED 
BLOOD? 


‘Whether the answer is yes or no, the best way to 
keep the blood running is to read FANGORIA. 
Every issue is packed with behind-the-scenes 
peeks at films in progress, interviews with 
the fearful filmmakers, retrospectives on the 
classic fright films and the latest news from the 
world of monsters, aliens and bizarre creatures! 

For a limited time only, we are making an offer 
no living or dead person can resist. Brand new 
subscribers and those renewing their subs will 
receive a free three line, non-commercial ad in 
our classified section. Say hi to your friends or 
look for а pen-pal, and we'll put it into the first 
available issue. 

Also, fear-fans, if you subscribe, you not only 
save over 15% off the cover price but we mail the 
тара пе right to your home; wrapped in Castle 
Fangor, a newsletter with the hottest news and 
movie reviews. There are also special subscriber 
only contests, making this something special 
indeed. ^ 


о 


П ORDER NOW! l 
Send cash, check or money order to: 

[FANGORIA, DEPT. CS5 475 Park Avenue South, 
New York, New York 10016 


C1$13.98 (U.S. and Canada only) 
1519.98 (one year foreign surface) 


| 

1 

| 
Enclosed: 

І 

| 

| 


Total: $. І 
For the free subscriber ad, enclose a separate 
sheet of paper with the ad, 40 characters per line. 


[meximum. 3 lines only. І 
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Мате І 
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Comics 
That Move 


nimation is as much a part of the world of comics as are 

the costumed superheroes. In fact, many superheroes 
have been translated into cartoons, from Superman to 
Spider-Man —the best of the old and (perhaps) the best of 
the new. 

The Superman cartoons | refer to are of course the classic 
series produced by Max Fleischer's studio. They were 
state-of-the-art in the 40s and they stand up well with what's 
being produced today. The Fleischer cartoons were made to 
be shown in movie theaters and with the adult audience in 
mind. And they appealed to movie-goers of all ages. 

Before Superman, Fleischer produced the original, un- 
beatable Popeye cartoons. These were also intended for 
cinematic showing and had a following that cut across age 
barriers. (Generations of Americans ate their spinach know- 
ing—or at least having a vague feeling in the back of their 
minds—that not only was it good for you but it would make 
you strong. My mother believed it. | believed it... even 
though | was obviously an exception.) 

Fleischer also gave us Betty Boop, Koko the Clown and 
Out of the Inkwell. He was the most creative, most inno- 
vative, single greatest force in the history of animation. And 
he was put out of business by the man whose talents ran а 
close second, Walt Disney. 

And hopefully, this year and over the next couple of years, 
we'll again be treated to superior full-length animated films. 
(See "Word Balloons" on page 4 for a run-down of what's 
coming up.) First and foremost, my concern is for the qual- 
ity of the story. And it's not just the choice of good ma- 
terial—it's the way that material is treated. (Witness Ralph 
Bakshi's treatment of Tolkien.) Both М/МН and Black Caul- 
dron look very promising, but time will tell. 


TV animation has always been the poor stepchild of the 
field. And over the past 10 years, the quality has dropped 
steadily and depressingly—with only a few bright spots 
here and there. 

The best animation on TV today, without question, is pre- 
sented in 20, 30, 40 or 60-second spurts. That's right, it's the 
commercials. And ironically many of the better ones are 
shown on some of the more boring Saturday morning car- 
toon shows. Maybe that explains the nose-diving ratings: 
the kids have gotten tired of sitting through 10 minutes of 
inane plot, cardboard characters and flat pictures, just to be 
entertained for a mere 30 or 60 seconds of spectacular 
animation. The problem, to a great degree, is economic. The 
budget for a 60-second commercial can easily exceed the 
budget for the animated show on which it airs. 

| don't know the answer to this problem. Perhaps it would 
be best if the networks simply ran the old Disney and Flei- 
scher cartoons and let it go at that. Then the audience would 
see quality animation, entertaining programming, and a 
special something that even a Levi's Jeans commercials 
doesn't have. 


Howard Zimmerman/Editor-in-Chief 
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CAMELOT 3000: We've been mentioning this DC title for 
months now and just as our next issue comes out, the 
comic will finally premiere. Written by Mike W. Barr and 
pencilled by Britain's Brian Bolland, the story is set in the 
future and introduces us to a new version of Camelot. 
The book will also be introducing a new format for DC 
and next issue we'll be talking to all concerned. 


MAX ALLAN COLLINS scripts Dick Tracy and Ms. Tree, 
writes the No/an novels and has time for one or two other 
projects. Dave McDonnell teamed up with Kim "Howard" 
Johnson to bring us a profile of this prolific and talented 
creator. 


GET ON WTN. "T 
FLATTOPY 


DIRECT SALES: It's a term bandied about by both profes- 
sionals and fans as the savior of comics. Few truly under- 
stand how the direct-sale only system came about and 
what it truly means to both creator and reader. Next issue 
will shed some light on this important facet of the busi- 
ness. 


PLUS Martin Pasko, animation and comics scripter, en- 
ters the Guest Spot for some observations on the busi- 
ness today ... Part Two of our Inker's Forum continues 
with a cameo appearance by Jack Abel and more jokes 

. Ron Goulart returns with a profile of Captain Easy . . . 
Hembeck is back with a full page Comics Commentary 


Next Issue On Sale 
September 14 
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.each $2.25 
.each 2.00 
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Justice Machine 2, 3 


Kid's Liberation Coloring Book (Тапа, Griffith) . 
King Conan 1 5 
King Conan 4. . 
Kurtzman Komix 
*Laugh in the Dark (Spain, Deitch, Giffith) . 
Legion of Super-Heroes 270. . 
Mad 203 (Star Wars parody) ... 
Man-Thing 8 (New series) . 
Marvel Comics Index (Submariner) . 
Marvel Guide to Collecting Comics (Price аан) 
Marvel Preview 24 2 
Marvel Super Heroes 94 .... 
Marvel Super Special 8 (Magazine size) 
Marvel Super Special 19 (For Your Eyes Only) . 
Marvel Super Special 24 (X-Men, Teen Titans team-up) . . 
Marvel Team-Up 61 (Byrne) . . es 
Marvel Team-Up 114 52% 
Marvel Two-In-One 71. 
*Mickey Rat3 . 
Micronauts 38 ...... 
Micronauts 4245.. 
Moon Knight 1... . 
Moon Knight 6, 22, 23. 
Mr. Natural 3 
Mug Shots (John Caldwell s cartoons). 
Mystery in Space 114 : 
Neurocomics (About Tim Leary) 
Nexus2.... s 
New Teen Titans 16 . . 
Night Force 1... 
Pacific Presents 1 
Peter Parker 50 
Peter Parker 58... 
Peter Parker Annual 1 
Previous Future 1 . 
*Psychotic Adventures 3. 
Recuerden El Alamo (Jaxon) 
Rog 2000 (Byrne) 
Rom 3 (Miler/Austin cover) . 
* San Francisco Comics 5 (Griffith) 
* San Francisco Comics 6 . . . 
Savage Tales 4 (Adams, Smith) . 
She Hulk 9 
КШ 


ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS 


We accept United States funds only in the form of checks, money orders, MasterCard 
and Visa (do not send cash). Please enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Min- 
imum order is $10.00 worth of merchandise. Please supply street address for fast U.P. S. 
delivery. 

All books are stocked in-depth, but please list alternates, 

United States: Add $2.00 postage for the first ten items or less and 25¢ for each 


Silver Surfer 1 ($1.00 cover)....... 

*Slow Death 2-5, 8, 9 ..... 

"Slow Death 10. 

Smilin' Ed 1-3. 

Smilin’ Ed 4 . 

Spider-Man 1 70, 1 71, 1 73, 174, 192 
Spider-Man 212 NI A 
Spider-Man and His Amazing Friends 1 Mee 
Spider-Woman 5, 34 92 

Spidey Super Stories 50 .... 

Spirit 29, 31 (Eisner) ... 

Splatter Movies. . 

Starslayer 1 .. 

Starslayer 2-4... 

Star Trek 1,8, 10 

Star Wars 9, 39, 40, 42-44 

Superboy 12 (New series) . 

Supervillain Team-Up 17. 

* Tales of the Leather Nun 5 
Tales to Astonish 8 (New series) . 
Team America 1... 

Tejano Exile (Jaxon) . . 
Television (Rick Geary) 
Thor Index . 


Today's Army With Dopin’ Dan. 
"Twisted Sisters . 


s $1.50 
.each 1.00 


.. 1.50 


.each 1.25 


Two Fools (Richards and Murphy)... .......- cce қ 


“Weirdo 1-4 (Crumb) 

What If? 35 (If Elektra had lived) 
*White Whore Funnies 2. 
"Wimmen's Comix 3, 7 

Wolverine 1 (Miller) 

Wolverine 2 (Miller) 

Wolverine З (Miller) ... 

X-Men 142, 143 ........ 

X-Men 146-150, Annual 5 . 

X-Men 151-155. . 

X-Men Annual 4 . 
X-Men Companion Vol. p. 
X-Men Index 

"Young Lust 6 (Griffith, М. K. Brown). 

Yow 1 (Zippy) . . 5 

Yow2. 
"Zap0,1 

Zippy3 Uu 
Zippy Stories.......... : 


additional ten iterns or fraction thereof. 

Foreign: Add $4.00 for postage for the first ten items or less and 25€ 
additional ten items or fraction thereof 

MasterCard and Visa: Call (518) 463-3667 between 9:30 A.M. and 6: 


for each 


30 P.M. 


Eastern time Monday through Friday. Please have your card handy and your order 


prepared before calling, 
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